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I 


N ESSENCE the world viewed by the President of the 
General Assembly is not different from how it appears to 
a serious thinker or a responsible government official 
or a delegate at the United Nations. The President should 
indeed submit to self-imposed restrictions upon both the 
manner and content of his statements. It follows that the 
discerning must interpret, must read between the lines. But 
it is possible to know the facts and to hold fast to the truth 
and at the same time to be absolutely fair and impartial. In 
fact, this possibility of rising to a position of absolute moral 
rectitude whereby you do objective justice even to error and 
sophistry is one of the tenets of the free and grounded mind. 


II p 

The situation as it obtains at present at the United Nations 
can be summed up as follows: 

Ir is not likely that the question of the Taiwan straits is 
going to develop or deteriorate in a manner that will cause it 
to come before the United Nations. 

There is a positive evolution with respect to the Cyprus 
question, and while we do not yet clearly see the end of that 
matter, we are nearer the end than at any time in the past. 

The question of Algeria has entered a pregnant phase, and 
the coming months, and perhaps even weeks, are going to be 
crucial for this question. It is important therefore that those 
who are indirectly concerned, no less than those who are 
directly concerned, should seize every creative opportunity that 
now offers itself. I believe real possibilities of progress are 
at hand; but of course they may be missed. 

From the point of view of world peace, the most important 
requirement about many of these questions is to isolate them 
so as to cause them to proceed on a relatively independent 
course of development. 

A “Special Fund” was set up last month by the General 
Assembly for assisting in the development of the under- 


developed countries, and voluntary contributions by Member 
States of the order of $30,000,000 have already been pledged 
to this Fund. This is but a drop in the bucket, but having 
regard to the history of this matter in which anybody who 
advocated twelve years ago—and I was the first to raise this 
question in 1946—that the United Nations seriously take part 
in helping the underdeveloped to help and develop them- 
selves was ridiculed, the establishment of the Special Fund 
even on this modest scale is a real step forward. International 
economics cannot be divorced from the international political 
situation, and so long as the cold war rages and fundamental 
mistrust between East and West persists and the spirit of 
defiance and rebellion and false independence reigns, the 
underdeveloped countries cannot rationally hope to receive 
through the United Nations adequate support for their en- 
deavours at development. This raises some of the deepest 
political and spiritual issues of this age. One such issue is 
that unfortunately human nature is such that so long as the 
United States, for example, enjoys a standard of living twenty 
times that of the average standard of living of Asia and 
Africa—regardless of whose virtue or whose fault that is— 
peace, trust, contented partnership cannot pervade the earth. 

Progress in the elaboration of juridically binding covenants 
on human rights is very slow; but we are celebrating this 
year the tenth anniversary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, and this humble document, proclaimed ten 
years ago in Paris—and Mr. Dulles will remember that he 
said in December of 1948 that the proclamation of this 
Declaration was the most important achievement of that Paris 
session of the General Assembly—has already had a remark- 
able impact upon the world; in setting up standards of 
achievement, in goading people to ask for their inherent rights, 
in awakening the slumbering and apathetic to what is their 
due by nature. 

United Nations teams of one kind or another watching over 
sensitive situations under resolutions of the General Assembly 
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CHARLES MALIK 


or of the Security Council are deployed in the Far East, in 
South-East Asia, in the Middle East and elsewhere. This 
development of the responsibilities of the Secretary-General 
which was not quite foreseen in 1945 has great possibilities 
and raises fundamental questions. 

Many people in Asia and Africa have attained independent 
statehood as a result of direct or indirect action by the United 
Nations. And today any resolution setting forth in reasonable 
terms the political or economic or cultural needs of any 
dependent people is likely to be passed by any Committee of 
the General Assembly. The whole climate at the United 
Nations ever since San Francisco has been distinctly anti- 
colonial, owing partly to the anti-colonialism of the Soviet 
Union, partly to the anti-colonialism of the United States, 
partly to the anti-colonialism of the Latin American world, 
partly to the anti-Colonialism of the emergent New Nations of 
Asia and Africa. This appears to be the grand new age of 
independence and self-determination, and the issues raised by 
the political and spiritual development of the diverse peoples 
in Asia and Africa who have been gradually emerging from 
dependent status are of the profoundest significance for the 
United Nations and for the future of civilization. No theme 
is more worthy of deep meditation than this one, and the 
results of such a sustained meditation will startle the com- 
placent or sentimental or superficial. 

The voting situation at the General Assembly raises funda- 
mental questions. Opposition to the United States is increas- 
ing and it pays to analyze the complex meaning of the 
abstaining bloc. 

Ill 


A report submitted last September by an expert committee 
on United Nations Public Information is currently under 
examination by the General Assembly. Certain conclusions 
drawn by this report seem to me to be objectionable. When 
the report concludes that “the best way .. . for reaching the 
peoples of the world at this time is that of working through 
the Government of Member States and through a select group 
of individuals and organs,” and when it recommends “a shift 
of emphasis from ‘mass approach through media of mass 
communication’ to the selective approach of public relations” 
(paragraphs 217 and 226), there is real danger that complete 
freedom of information throughout the world about what is 
really going on at the United Nations be curtailed. World 
public opinion as it reflects itself at the United Nations must 
be objectively brought to bear not only upon the delegates 
assembled, but upon their peoples back home. Every people 
is fully entitled to an unrestricted and objective presentation 
of how its affairs are understood and treated at the United 
Nations. This untrammelled objective presentation orly the 
Office of Public Information, in its detached freedom arising 
from its responsibilities to the world organization as such, 
can provide. 

There has not been much progress in the field of disarma- 
ment. The enlargement of the Disarmament Commission will 
reactivate that body by enabling the Soviet Union to attend 
its meetings next year. It is clear, however, that in the end 
it is agreement among the great powers themselves that will 
determine the fate of disarmament. I wish to indulge in no 
speculations on this question, nor especially on what is going 
On at present in Geneva, but I will say (a) that disarmament 
in all its aspects and phases is the most delicate, most difficult, 
most crucial and most important issue in international rela- 
tions today, and therefore one cannot treat it too cautiously; 
(b) that while what is really at stake in the end is none other 
than national security and international peace, the matter of 
disarmament at the United Nations has sadly degenerated 
into a topic of propaganda in the cold war, so that one does 
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not really know whether what the nations say on this question 
is serious and sincere; (c) that the question of outer space 
is daily assuming greater and greater urgency, so that I trust 
that a beginning will be made at this session of the Assembly 
in coming to grips with it, at least in setting up machinery 
to explore it further: (d) that while technicians have been 
helpful and doubtless will be helpful in the future, the 
question of disarmament in any of its primary or subsidiary 
aspects remains basically a political and not a technical ques- 
tion; (e) that the fundamental key to any progress in this 
field is mutual confidence, which is however conspicuously 
lacking at present; and (f) that this matter of confidence 
points to intellectual, cultural, ideological and spiritua! hori- 
zons of the highest order. 

Despite the essential limitations of the Charter and despite 
the cold war the United Nations is an absolute necessity. The 
world has so shrunk physically and the modern means of 
destruction have opened up before mankind such utterly novel 
dimensions of disaster, that an opportunity of constantly 
meeting, arguing and conferring with one another must always 
be open to the nations of the world. This opportunity of 
perpetual conference is the United Nations. The United 
Nations by itself cannot prevent the world from going or 
turning to hell if it wants to, but it can afford it the procedural 
means of saving face and thereby choosing, through debate 
and argument, a more cheerful alternative. Thus the United 
Nations can serve as a handy mechanism for disengagement 
or for disembarrassment. And certain regions of the world, 
by reason of their intermediate position and the multiplicity 
of factors that bear upon them, lend themselves peculiarly to 
such international concern as a world organization like the 
United Nations can provide. It follows that its modest services 
fully justify the sixty million dollars a year that go into 
sustaining the United Nations. 

The present session of the Assembly has been so far 
relatively calm. A good deal of significant confrontation and 
mutual probing of position is taking place outside the United 
Nations. This has its own reasons and in any event it cannot 
be avoided. In becoming a member of the United Nations no 
nation has pledged itself to carry out its international relations 
only through the United Nations. The present moment 
appears to be one of hushed stillness in history in which 
everybody is reflecting, meditating, weighing, calculating 
everything. History will be merciless upon those who will 
fritter away this moment of stillness in superficiality. 

IV 

There is a world-wide ferment reaching the deepest depths 
of the human soul. That is why it is most exciting and most 
challenging to be living today. This ferment brings out at 
once what is best and what is worst in man. What are the 
dimensions, what are the phenomena, of this tremendous 
thing? 

There is an unprecedented growth in population everywhere. 
There is an unprecedented increase in longevity everywhere. 
There is an unprecedented facility for the communication of 
ideas and the transportation of objects everywhere in the 
world. There is an unprecedented rise in the demands of the 
purely economic and material everywhere. The pace and 
character of the present technological revolution is absolutely 
unprecedented, so that for the first time in history there is 
not a single square foot anywhere on the surface of the earth 
that may not be the target of sudden devastation; and so that 
defence plans are rendered obsolete before they are completed. 

There is an unprecedented spread of enlightenment every- 
where. People so inmterpenetrate one another and are so 
dependent on one another in innumerable ways that there 
is an unprecedented urge at community everywhere, including 
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international community. There is an unprecedented revolt 
of the masses, of the less developed, of the primitive, every- 
where, including the primitive impulses in individual men 
and in groups. There is an unprecedented urge at political 
self-assertiveness everywhere, expressed by individuals as well 
as by nations. 

There is an unprecedented growth in group consciousness 
everywhere, be the group a race, a colour, a creed, a class 
or a nation. There is an unprecedented growth in the sense 
of history everywhere, so that people are more and more 
conscious of their own past; and with this development of 
historical consciousness whole civilizations are becoming more 
and more conscious of their own internal affinity and their 
own external distinctiveness. There is an unprecedented em- 
phasis on ideas and convictions and attitudes everywhere, so 
that what a man believes in, stands for, tends to, is regarded 
as quite important; and so that this age cannot be understood 
without its diverse ideological determinations. 

These are the twelve dimensions which enter in different 
modes of relevance into the constitution of the world-wide 
ferment of the present. Abstraction, falsehood, oversimplifica- 
tion, muddleheadedness, wishful thinking, utter superficiality 
of analysis—people are afflicted by these unpardonable sins, 
and therefore they move from one disappointment to another, 
because they have not taken into account one or more of these 
dimensions. 

The twelve dimensions are like twelve icy winds blowing 
upon our age from some mysterious hidden source, and there 
is not a people on the surface of the earth, there is not a man 
living today, whose frame is not directly smitten by the twelve 
winds. 

The external, mechanical cause or source from whence these 
winds blow ‘s of course science; but the inner, ultimate cause 
is man’s nature, his limitations and his frailties. It is not easy 
to satisfy people today, or, when dissatisfied, to intimidate 
them, or, when rebellious, to instill a sense of peace and 
security into their soul. 


V 


You ask about the future steps towards peace. One can 
suggest some technical assistance here, some economic aid 
there. One can advocate a political accommodation here, a 
military measure there. One can think of a treaty here, a 
closing of the ranks there. One can recommend a reassuring 
statement here, or this or that trick at the United Nations or 
by the United Nations. One can urge a meeting at the base 
or at the middle or at the summit. One can focus on this or 
that situation that has ripened for statesmanlike treatment, say 
Korea, or Taiwan, or Germany, or the Middle East. All these 
are worthy blueprints of peace and there is no dearth of them 
in the repertory of the troubled and perplexed. 

Burt I liken these good things to shutting the windows and 
drawing the blinds while the tempest rages without. They are 
helpful, they may be necessary, but what if the twelve winds, 
taking no notice of your window or curtain, keep roaring, 
howling, pressing, until roof and window and house and all 
are blown away altogether. 

One must therefore take the tempest in hand, one must 
have something to say to the twelve winds. For the winds are 
on the whole good and beneficent, and the danger is not in 
them but in failing to understand and master them. 

The technical, the economic, the political, the military, the 
international—all these are necessary and wonderful. But 
the tempest blowing through the present moment of history is 
so profound, so far-reaching, so radical in its dimensions, that 
these things barely touch it. It swirls around them as though 
they did not exist; it follows its own independent laws. 

It is not this or that action, this or that policy, this or that 
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person, that especially disturbs me so far as real peace is 
concerned; it is rather the inadequacy of the temper of a 
whole age. It is this whole temper that is under judgment by 
powers higher than us all. 

The twelve winds will not be gotten hold of and real 
enduring peace will not be established so long as people want 
to be left alone; so long as they do not allow themselves to 
be bothered; so long as terrible complacency and softness 
pervade the air; so long as people seek only family and 
individual security and the ordinary selfish pleasures; so long 
as they care only about their bank accounts; so long as clever- 
ness is their motto and guide; so long as they dabble only in 
external things. 

You ask about the future steps towards peace. As though 
peace is a mechanical thing; as though there is a magical 
formula taken in one, two, three steps whereby peace will be 
established; as though all you have to do is to press a button 
and lo and behold peace is prostrate at your feet without your 
being bothered or disturbed or upset in any way! 

Peace presupposes a thoroughgoing critique of the temper 
of a whole epoch, a whole civilization, in which all of us must 
put on sackcloth and ashes in confession cf the inadequacies 
under which we labour. 

Peace presupposes a certain order, a certain underlying 
unity, a certain balance. But how can there be order, unity, 
balance so long as one side always attacks, and that at every 
level of human existence, and the other always retreats; so 
long as one side is dynamic and self-confident and the other 
static and bashful and apologetic, as though ridden by a 
guilty conscience or a paralyzed will? 

So long as the understanding is superficial, the will weak 
and the purpose fuzzy, there can be no peace. But let there be 
a profound and thorough grasping of the twelve winds, let 
there be a strong and firm will, and let there be a clear 
purpose, and the first step towards peace will have been taken. 


VI 


A bold, new, fundamental vision is therefore required. This 
vision will reach out for others and will not only hug itself. 
Ic will hate softness and complacency as of the devil. It will 
even sleep on the floor and give up three-quarters of its bank 
account and congratulate itself if it can get away with the 
remaining fourth in peace. It will embody a profoundly 
disturbed spirit, one that knows the grace of blaming itself 
and beating on its breast without thereby necessarily losing 
heart. It will be a costly vision, not because in giving it will 
give in terms of its possessions, but because in giving it gives 
in terms of its own soul. It gives itself, and not only what it 
owns. It will therefore speak with conviction, articulating a 
real universal message for all. 

The vision, thus grounded in simplicity and universality, 
will convey a stirring message of hope for the masses, es- 
pecially for the masses of Asia and Africa; and not only a 
message in words, but one that follows upon its words with 
certain fulfillment twice over. The word must mean life and 
actuality and certainty. Its voice must be humble, firm, true, 
disinterested. Ir must move the stones. Even if it has no 
audience, it must nevertheless speak. It will wrestle with the 
elements, with the twelve winds, nay with the hidden source 
from whence they blow. It will still the storm, first the storm 
in the soul, and then the storm of the twelve winds. 

You ask about the future steps towards peace. But the 
real question is whether the temper of this whole age can 
really overcome itself, can really rise above itself. Can the 
great and needed awakening come before the cataclysm and 
thereby avert it, or must it come only after the cataclysm? 
That is the only question. 
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THE LESSONS TO BE LEARNED 


By OSKARI TOKOI, Fitchburg, Massachusetts; former Premier of Finland, author of “Sisu: the autobiography of the First 
Premier of Finland” 


Delivered at a meeting of the Social Democratic Party, Helsinki, Finland, November 4, 1958 
(Translation from Finnish) 


capacity of an honored guest at the 50th anniversary 

celebrations of the Social Democratic Party, the 
Finnish Parliament, and the Finnish Trade Union Confedera- 
tion. These were memorable occasions, but as is often the case 
the programs were crowded, and there was no opportunity 
for candid, heart-to-heart talking. I wish now to speak in this 
vein. 

For sixty-six years I have followed the flag of ‘Social 
Democracy through its dangers and vicissitudes, its joys 
and sorrows, its victories and defeats. For the last quarter 
century I have lived the disconsolate and at times seemingly 
hopeless existence of an exile, persecuted, slandered, and con- 
demned, aye even to death, not alone by my one-time enemies 
but also by my former comrades. But never have I lost faith 
in the ultimate victory of Democracy and Social Welfare. 

An old man of eighty-five has the right to reminisce, and 
tonight I would like to direct your thoughts to the past. The 
Finnish Social Democratic Party was founded in 1898 on the 
principles of Democracy. It did not preach armed or violent 
revolution, and still less the doctrine that having achieved 
power it should rule through a dictatorship and compel all 
to bow to its dictates. On the contrary, it taught that an en- 
lightened and united working class, society’s numerically 
largest element, would rightfully inherit power and govern 
with justice and a scrupulous regard for Democratic principles. 

I do not have time to re-tell the full story of the Finnish 
workingclass movement. Suffice it to sketch in a few words 
the course of events beginning with the revolutionary year of 
1905, when the dawn of Finnish independence became faintly 
visible on the distant horizon, and culminating in the tragic 
civil war of 1918. No doubt this troubled era of Finnish 
history teaches us a crucially important lesson. 

Following the Great Strike of 1905, the Finnish people 
won for themselves a new, one-house Parliament that replaced 
the antiquated estates diet of the past. Its 200 representatives 
were chosen by universal and equal suffrage. During the years 
following this significant reform, the Social Democratic Party 
and its representatives in the Parliament remained faithful to 
the great ideals of Democracy and Social; Welfare, and sought 
to win greater rights for the masses and expanded opportuni- 
ties for a decent livelihood. At the same time the Party 
diligently protected the country’s constitutional status as a 
self-governing duchy, while pointing to national independence 
as the goal of the future. As a result the Social Democratic 
Party prospered, its strength and prestige in the country at 
large as well as in the Parliament grew from year to year. 

The Russian Revolution of 1917 drastically altered the 
Finnish situation. The Finnish people, and above all the Social 
Democratic Party, now the majority party in the Parliament, 
were forced to make a totally new appraisal. For one thing, 
the immediate effect of the March Revolution was to throw 
Finnish affairs into the hands of the Finns, particularly the 
Finnish Parliament. 

The parliamentary representatives of the various political 
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parties were quickly summoned. Their first decision was to 
dispatch a delegation to Petrograd to discover what had really 
happened and to determine the best course of action for the 
Finns. Of this delegation’s members only two are now alive: 
Dr. Vainé Tanner and I. When we returned to Helsinki 
several days later, we observed that everyone was wearing 
a red ribbon on his lapel. The tidings of freedom had arrived! 
And in truth, it was freedom’s tidings, for we had been told 
in Petrograd that the Finns could manage their own affairs 
as they saw fit. 

The Social Democratic Party, which heretofore had been 
the leading opposition party and had not permitted its 
members to support a bourgeois government, now had to 
assume full responsibility. The party rose to the challenge. 
Under its leadership a national coalition government was 
established, which faithfully reflected the composition of 
Parliament and rested on a broader base than any preceding 
or subsequent government in Finland’s history. 

The Parliament, like the Government, began to deliberate 
over the perplexing problems arising from the new situation. 
Everything proceeded in a completely legal manner. All the 
signs pointed in the direction of continued peaceful evolution. 

But one indispensable condition was lacking: mutual trust 
and a sincere will to work together, to develop reciprocal 
understanding at a moment when both the Government and 
the Parliament needed the undivided support and trust of the 
people and especially of the political parties in order to guide 
the Nation to independence and to enact long-delayed and 
much hoped-for reforms. But instead of offering this sorely- 
needed solidarity, the various political parties and the special 
interests looked to their own irons in the fire. 

I still feel, forty years later, that everything could have been 
saved, and a civil conflict avoided, if the sense of responsibility 
and consensus had prevailed. But unfortunately, the pressure 
of those elements advocating use of violent means increased, 
causing the Social Democratic leadership and press to falter. 
Spontaneous non-parliamentary activities began to win tacit 
approval. The old misconception that it was the duty of the 
workers to oppose the Government in every situation re- 
emerged as a powerful force. The great tragedy, it seems to 
me, was that the workers failed to support their own Govern- 
ment at a time when it tried desperately to govern demo- 
cratically. 

To compound our difficulties, the so-called Kerensky Gov- 
ernment took the stand that the historic boundaries of Russia 
continued inviolate, and it therefore ordered the dissolution 
of the Finnish Parliament. 

At this crucial moment, when the independence of our 
country was at issue, the Nation and the Government split 
into two factions. Events moved swiftly. When the Social 
Democratic Party suffered a defeat in the new elections and 
lost its majority in the Parliament, the party's leadership for 
the most part leaned ever further toward the view that a 
solution of the problems confronting the country could be 
achieved only through non-parliamentary means. The so-called 
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October or Bolshevik Revolution in Russia, of course, 
strengthened the position of those advocating the use of 
irmed violence. Irresponsible elements seized control of a 
general strike ordered by the Social Democratic Party and the 
l'rade Union Confederation and outrageously turned it to their 
own sinister purposes. The civil war had come. . . late in 
January, 1918. 

| have often been asked, Could the fratricidal conflict have 
been avoided? I have answered in this fashion. I think all wars 
can be prevented, and in the future will be prevented, for 
the reason that the weapons of destruction already devised by 
men are so devastating that if released they will destroy all 
mankind. No state, however large or powerful, will dare to 
rely on them. 

Civil wars, in my judgment, are more easily prevented, since 
they are each nation’s internal affair; they can be resolved 
round a conference table. I have faith that Almighty God will 
guard men from this danger as well. Civil wars should be 
prevented, moreover, because they are the most cruel and 
bloody of all conflicts; in them man’s bestial instincts find 
full play, and the socially disruptive consequences continue 
from generation to generation. 

The dearly-learned lessons of the Finnish past clearly 
illuminate the road we must follow in the future: it is the 
way of Democracy, Parliamentarianism, and Peace. Violence 
and Democracy cannot live in the same house, one or the 
other must move out. 

Democracy does not mean that men must become a “herd 
of sheep bleating in unison. This is totalitarianism. Democracy 
guarantees to individuals those fundamental freedoms that 
are indispensable for their progress as well as the advance- 
ment of society. Democracy guarantees freedom of religion 
and conscience, freedom of assembly and association, freedom 
of speech and press, while at the same time aspiring to free 
mankind from the spectres of fear and want. 

While Democracy guarantees these fundamental liberties, 
it demands equally significant obligations, and in their ful- 
fillment lies the fate of Democracy and all mankind. Democ- 
racy is not anarchy, in which an individual, or a group, or a 
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political party is justified in following its own will after 
the Nation has chosen its representatives to Parliament and 
the country has a legally-constituted Government based on 
majority rule. No one is justified in rolling stones on or 
digging holes in the road the Nation must travel; on the 
contrary, everyone has the high responsibility of contributing 
to the extent of his abilities to making this road as smooth 
as possible. Nor is it enough to say there is an opposition 
party. The opposition party, too, must respect the laws and 
serve the common good. The parliamentary system affords 
the Opposition ample opportunity to make known its views, 
express its demands, seek to achieve them in the manner 
prescribed by law; there can be no resort to non-parliamentary 
means. The so-called “street parliaments,” allegedly called in 
the mame of popular sovereignty, are incompatible with 
democratic principles. 

I have often heard it said that our patience and tolerance 
will not last long, that division into warring factions and 
parties is inevitable. This argument is an admission of failure. 
Where patience and tolerance end, gross mistakes begin, as 
our own past has so eloquently testified. 

My good comrades. I say to you that our patience and our 
tolerance must never give out, for victory ultimately comes 
to those who are steadfast in their commitment to these values. 
Humanity lives in the midst of an unprecedented war of 
nerves, and these qualities of patience and tolerance are being 
supremely tested. 

We must confess that our (and I refer here to all Finns) 
patience, our tolerance, our nerves so to speak, have not been 
as strong as they should have been. We have sinned not only 
against the will and commandments of God. We have sinned 
against the society in which we have lived, and above all, 
against our own brethren. We Finns have a great deal to ask 
forgiveness for from each other, we have much to be forgiven. 

Let this be done in a spirit of humility and in the sincere 
understanding that we do it for the glory of God and for the 
strengthening of our independence, our democratic freedoms, 
our mutual solidarity, our spiritual and material well-being. 

May the generations yet unborn have sufficient cause to 
honor us in memory. 


The Ambassadorship of Management 


“MAN IS BORN FOR COOPERATION, NOT FOR COMPETITION OR CONFLICT” 


By MURRAY D. LINCOLN, President, Nationwide Insurance Companies, Columbus, Ohio 


Delivered to American Management Association, Office Management Conference, New York City, October 24, 1958 


[ WAS A FELLOW New Englander of mine, Calvin 
Coolidge, who said, as I: recall it, that the business of 
America is business. 

And it és true that America’s is largely a business or indus- 
trial society. The American corporation probably exerts more 
influence on how Americans live—on their economic, political, 
social, and ethical customs and habits—than any other single 
institution, including even the church. 

A Cornell University professor of government—Andrew 
Hacker—declared the other day that the corporation is 
changing the basic structure of American politics. “Corporate 
citizenship”, he says, “is arising to replace local or regional 
citizenship. The middle-class employee is in no position to be 
active in politics. He is dependent on his corporate employ- 
ment; and independent political behavior, he is led to believe, 
might jeopardize his corporate career.” 


Adolf Berle, corporation specialist and former State De- 
partment official, points out that insurance and financial 
executives control vast billions of what he calls “masterless” 
money—money that belongs to other people—and that the 
way in which those executives use that money can well 
determine the fate of this nation, if not of civilization itself. 
Investments in the Middle East are a case in point. 

And let me read you a few challenging statements from an 
article in the September issue of Fortune magazine: 

“The U. S. businessman is preoccupied chiefly with gain, 
coasting on the spiritual! momentum of the past. . . . History 
shows that when we become success-dominated, we lose sight 
of our real reasons for living.” 

“No institution”, the article continues, “will survive if it 
is dedicated omly to self-preservation. A business is not a 
biological organism whose survival is a virtue in itself. Rather, 
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MURRAY D. LINCOLN 


it is a man-created institution, an integral part of our culture, 
and as such must make a contribution of service to society 
(as well as a profit for itself) if it hopes to survive. It cannot 
do this out of a focus on self-gain or pride.” 

Those words were written for Fortune magazine by a 
Jewish rabbi, Dr. Louis Finkelstein; I urge you to read the 
whole article. You may disagree with some or all of it, but 
I guarantee that it will excite your mental processes. And I 
think that before it is too late we must do a lot of thinking 
and reasoning together. 

Now if I have added all this up correctly—and I'm pretty 
sure I have—what it says is that the era of business isolation 
from human affairs, like that of national isolation from world 
affairs, is gone forever. What it says is that we management 
and business leaders today form an important current in the 
stream of civilization. We have a lot more to be concerned 
about than our own profits and losses. We must be concerned 
with the effects and consequences of our actions on the lives 
of people. We have acquired tremendous responsibility and 
tremendous opportunity. 

We live in a world foolishly busy spending manpower and 
money and time figuring out ways to destroy itself, a world in 
which we leap from brink to brink with the greatest of ease, 
a world in which more than half the people, most of them 
colored, continue hungry and sick and poor while the rest of 
the people, mostly white, live high on the hog. 

With Russia, our country continues to build a stockpile of 
nuclear weapons even though almost everyone agrees that 
nuclear war would be the start of mankind’s Last Countdown. 
Russia and the U. S. now know how to destroy each other in 
a couple of weeks, but the new objective is to be able to do it 
in a couple of days. 

Spending of 47 billion dollars for war preparations in a 
single year has quickened the pace of a creeping inflation 
which many fear will break into a gallop and ride roughshod 
through the economy. We seem unable, so far, to have de- 
veloped the labor-management statesmanship necessary to 
break up the vicious wage-price spiral, to the benefit of both 
labor and business, as well as of the forgotten Third Man in 
the economy, the consumer. So wages and prices keep on with 
their game of leapfrog. 

Let me repeat. All of this puts a terrible burden of responsi- 
bility on us businessmen as pacesetters and trailblazers in 
our American way of life. For, to my way of thinking, it is 
literally up to us to save the world. Times have changed 
drastically since the days of Calvin Coolidge, only a short 30 
years ago. A number of revolutions have occurred and are 
occurring. 

THE BUSINESS OF AMERICA IS NO LONGER JUST 
BUSINESS; IT IS ALSO NOTHING LESS THAN WORLD 
LEADERSHIP. 

Somehow, I’m afraid we haven't got that into our heads 
yet. I'm afraid we haven’t quite caught on to the real nature of 
the crisis that is upon us. 

This big, good-natured country of ours has been much too 
busy making money, living luxuriously, playing games, watch- 
ing games and just having one big ball of fun. 

It becomes plainer and plainer that this is not just a military 
crisis we have by the tail. The Soviet Russian dictator, 
Khrushchev, continues to proclaim that Russia will lick us 
without firing a single intercontinental ballistic missile or 
dropping a single H-bomb. Russia, he says, will conquer us 
on the battlefields of education, of science, of industry and 
trade, and of culture; Russians will win the vital race for 
world public opinion by proving they are better scientists, 
better industrialists, better and more helpful neighbors than 
Americans are. 
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So the Soviets have shot their sputniks into orbit. They 
have reduced adult illiteracy from 75 per cent to less than 
10 per cent. They have made scientists and professors—egg- 
heads, we call them—a privileged class. They stress the teach- 
ing of foreign languages to facilitate the penetration of 
propaganda into other countries. They have entered foreign 
markets with aluminum, tin, wheat, asbestos, and other 
products. They have launched their own foreign aid program, 
notably in India where a big made-in-Moscow steel plant is 
being constructed at cut-rate terms. They have mounted a 
15-year program to catch up with the U. S. in electric power 
production. They are making headway in plans to exceed the 
per capita production of the U. S. for milk, meat and butter. 

This is a different kind of cold war, a kind we don’t seem 
to know exactly how to meet. Too often we seem to set the 
course of our national policy by the false light of the Soviet 
moon instead of by the true light of our own heritage—our 
own democratic principles. Too often we seem to concern 
ourselves with what will hurt Moscow rather than with what 
will help people. 

We can, of course, test more H-bombs and more missiles 
with atomic warheads. We can send our military power into 
the Middle East and the Orient. We can continue to install 
nuclear bases in Europe and elsewhere. We can go catwalking 
on the brink with Red China. 

But in so doing we fail to demonstrate that life is betrer 
in a democracy than in a dictatorishp. We do nothing to help 
us win the friends we so sorely need throughout the world. 
Even in England and Western Europe we are disliked because 
people fear che consequences of our nuclear base program 
more than they fear communism. 

Colored people all over the world—and remember that 
two-thirds of the world’s population is non-white—are 
struggling for independence from colonial or dictatorial 
control, and for higher standards of living. They want to be 
heard and listened to. They want never again to have to feel 
inferior, especially racially. To Prime Minister Nehru of India, 
“colonialism and racialism are worse than communism.” 

Furthermore, most non-white people remain undecided 
about the U. S. and Russia. And they make up almost all of 
the neutral nations in the world. 

Yet we seem not to understand the problems and emotions 
of people of other lands. Time after time—in Africa, in the 
Middle East, in the Far East—we have taken sides with the 
status quo, and against the people. They see little reason to 
regard us as other than rich and selfish exploiters, out primarily 
to feather our own nests from the resources that belong to 
them. This is being said about us: “You sent the Marines 
when it was a question of Middle East oil. But in Hungary, 
you wouldn’t do a thing when it was a matter of human 
freedom.” 

Worse yet, we present to the two billion colored people of 
the world the tragic spectacle of a Democracy labeled “For 
Whites Only.” 

Yes, I'm afraid we've been missing our entrance cues to 
the stage of world leadership. Meanwhile, Ivan is stealing the 
show. 

It’s your job and mine—it’s the job of everyone who can 
help—to start turning this thing around. We've got to sweep 
back the waves of anti-Americanism in various parts of the 
world. We've got to pin our hopes for world peace and plenty 
not so much on a “program of missiles” as on a “program for 
mankind.” 

It seems to me we've got to do a Paul Revere. We've got 
to wake the people out of their apathy. Unthinking conformity 
has become a national as well as an organizational disease, to 
the point where the cartoonist-philosopher Robert Osborn 
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suggests that instead of the eagle our national symbol might 
more accurately be a flock of sheep. Drew Pearson and Jack 
Anderson, in their new book, “USA—Second Class Power?,” 
insist that one reason we've been falling behind in the race 
for world leadership is the hatred by those in authority for 
new and original ideas. They claim that America’s compla- 
cent conformity explains why most of our big recent break- 
throughs in nuclear power and modern weapons have been 
the work of immigrants and first generation citizens like 
Admiral Rickover. 

Democracy today is in danger of defeat by default. Do- 
nothing-ism and know-nothing-ism are in the saddle. We hear 
much about the “indifferent” generation. Ignorance is be- 
coming smart. We shrug off corruption as “something every- 
body deals in.” We throw up our hands and refuse to bother 
about issues which affect our own and our children’s lives. 
“There's nothing J can do about it,” we say. Actually, little 
power of economic decision remains to people. They have 
little or no say as to what their tax money is used for, nor 
what the billions of dollars they put in banks and insurance 
companies are used for. 

People at all levels seem to be shucking off their democratic 
responsibilities, letting Big Government or Big Labor or Big 
Business run things to suit themselves. 

Nothing could be better calculated to lead to some form 
of state-ism. Nothing could be worse for government, or labor, 
or business, or people. 

Democracy is valuable and good because it can do something 
for the individual citizen. It persuades him to take responsi- 
bility, to get the facts, to form his own opinions, to make 
decisions. When the citizen is NOT so persuaded, democracy 
is violated; it loses by default. 

We must remember that democracy is not sevitably 
destined to grow in our society, and that we cannot export 
democracy and freedom to other lands unless first it flourishes 
here at home. 

TO MY WAY OF THINKING, WHAT THIS COUN- 
TRY NEEDS IN THIS WORLD CRISIS MORE THAN 
ANYTHING ELSE I CAN THINK OF IS A MASSIVE 
DOSE OF DEMOCRACY, APPLIED ECONOMICALLY, 
SOCIALLY AND POLITICALLY. 

I suppose that each of us has cue to where we are by 
our own long and winding road. I know my path to under- 
standing has been a slow one. But all my life I've worked 
with groups of people—urging them to organize themselves 
to help themselves, egging them on to solve their own prob- 
lems instead of running to Uncle. I've said over and over 
that people have within their own hands the tools to fashion 
their own destiny—if they'll only use them. 

I think we've been demonstrating the truth of that state- 
ment to a large degree in our own Organization, for it is 
based primarily, not on the profit motive or the power motive, 
but on the cooperative motive. I've seen this people's or- 
ganization grow large and fulfill the needs of the people who 
use it. Likewise, I have seen cooperative forms of business 
grow throughout the country, though not so fast as I think 
they should. We've made mistakes; maybe one of them was 
not hiring some of you to help us run our business. We have 
the right ideas, I'm sure, but maybe we need better techniques 
to translate those ideas into practice. Nevertheless, more than 
four million farmers are running and have invested some $2 
billion in their own purchasing, marketing and supply enter- 
prises. More than 13 million U. S. families—rural and urban 

-are engaged in some form of cooperative business activity— 
electrical power, oil, farm supplies, food, credit, housing, 
insurance, medical and dental care, even burial associations. 
And these cooperative businesses are, 1 might add, paying taxes 
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on exactly the same basis as are other corporations. 

All this growth has been achieved, mind you, through 
democratic methods. People have been involved in the owner- 
ship and control of their own economic affairs. A cooperative, 
you know, has something no other legal institution has; it is 
the only form of legal entity that can’t be controlled by a 
few people at the top. That’s because the principle of one-man, 
one-vote—regardless of the amount of stock owned—prevents 
one man or one little group from running away with the 
thing. A cooperative, too, is the only legal device with a 
built-in program for returning to patrons or customers a 
proportionate share of the earnings. 

Cooperatives, you see, make it unnecessary for people to 
turn to the government for economic handouts. After grape 
farmers took over the Welch Grape Juice Company, they got 
$150 a ton for their produce instead of $90. With that price 
they don’t need government subsidies. 

One of the touchy areas in the world today is oil. I think 
the democracy of cooperatives can help here, too. When I 
spoke one time at the Harvard School of Business, I said that 
if I were an oil man I wouldn’t sleep nights for what I was 
going to make society go through in the next ten years. Well, 
it’s turned out that the peace of the world is in jeopardy 
because the major countries are engaged in a critical struggle 
for control of the great oil resources in the Middle East. 
American oil companies have poured a vast amount of money 
—much of it insuratice money—into Middle East oil reserves 
and facilities. Sixty: per cent of American oil companies’ 
reserves are there. ‘-. 

Personally, I think that before we get through, we're going 
to lose those foreign investments. They'll be taken over by 
the people there, who will kick out whoever has tried to take 
over. The loss of money doesn’t concern me so much as the 
prospect that we may have to send our army and navy in to 
protect resources that don’t belong to us. To me there’s only 
one way to protect those investments and help save the world 
from burning up in its own oil—and that’s to get in there 
and help those people set up a cooperative organization to 
exploit their own resources for their own good. Until they 
acquire a real stake in their own oil enterprises, our invest- 
ments there will remain in peril. Europe and ourselves must 
be their market. 

I have had on my desk a proposal to go into business with 
some Filipinos to develop their oil resources. We would 
provide capital and technical aid and after we were paid off, 
we would get out, and the oil development would belong 
to them. One of the most important businessmen in the 
Philippines is back of that project. He came to this country 
looking for help and somebody in Washington told him to talk 
to me. He didn’t know who I was but he told me what he 
was up to and said, “Have you got any answer?” Well, I said 
at least I have an idea and then I suggested that we help them 
get going and then pull out or just provide management 
services. He looked at me and he said, “Now you know what 
you're saying, do you?” I said yes, because I've been at it for 
30 years. 

“Well,” he said, “nobody else has put up that kind of a 
proposition.” I said no, and I don’t believe you'll find anybody 
else who will. I'll never forget it when he said, “Well, Mr. 
Lincoln, if you'll help us make this one experiment, then we 
who are brown can go to our brothers who are yellow or black 
and say now here’s a new way that’s never been tried before.” 

And he told me something else. He said, “You know, Mr. 
Lincoln, you fellows are never going to lick communism for 
us. You’ve got to help us lick it if we want to. I happen to 
be one of those who wants to, but a lot of others there don’t 
know yet, because they don’t see that you folks have done 
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WILLIAM PEARSON TOLLEY 


much different than others to exploit them, and unfortunately 
we haven’t had this kind of an example to point to.” 

I've had the privilege for the last year or so of meeting some 
of the top bankers of the United States. That came about 
because of my acquaintanceship over the past ten years with 
one of the great industrialists of this country. This man, after 
having been in big business and in government and then in 
big business again, went round the world and saw some things 
he apparently had never seen before, even in his capacity 
as vice president of one of our biggest corporations. Anyway, 
he came to me a while back and said, “Murray, when I first 
heard about you and what you and your cooperatives were 
doing, I just didn’t know whether you knew what you were 
doing or not. But now,” he said, “I'm of the opinion that if 
you can do what you're doing in a big enough way, it could 
be—could be, remember—the most important thing going 
on in the world today.” 

Well, at least that’s his opinion, and I can’t cross it off. 

Now I tell you these things not with any idea that all 
business should be organized cooperatively. I don’t believe it 
should; a lopsided economy of any kind tends to be harmful. 
What is important is that all business, whether profit or 
non-profit in character, should concern itself with the interests 
of people as a whole. 

In Sweden and Norway, today, this concept of the public 
interest is playing an important role in wage negotiations be- 
tween labor and management, and it is stopping inflation there. 
The “third man’—the consumer—is represented officially at 
the bargaining table, for it is recognized that he has a stake 
in the inflationary effect of the wage-price spiral fully as great, 
as far as he is concerned, as the respective stakes of labor and 
management. 

And it is interesting to me to learn from a series of articles 
in the Christian Science Monitor that the reason this concept 
has taken hold is that the Scandinavian cooperative movement 
has given the consumer a dignity and identity far beyond 
anything that exists in other countries. 

Ashley Montagu, the anthropologist, says that a basic dis- 
covery of modern science is that “man is born for cooperation, 
not for competition or conflict,” and he points out that this 
is simply confirmation of a discovery made 2,000 years ago 
by one Jesus of Nazareth. 
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We must learn to put this powerful truth to work. “How 
vain,” someone has written, “to have the power of God and 
not to use it Godlike.” 

I'm convinced that we're never going to provide world 
leadership until we set about seriously and humbly to share 
our American abundance and the fruits of our technology and 
science with other peoples. I'm convinced that cooperation, 
applied economically and spiritually, can help us achieve 
that goal, for cooperatives can help people regain their demo- 
cratic rights of discussion, decision and action. 

At Nationwide we've been supporting a number of 
cooperative projects overseas. It has been my great privilege 
to work with CARE in getting food and self-help tools to 
people in other lands. Since 1946, CARE, incidentally, has 
delivered over 23 million packages valued at $275 million in 
over 50 countries. We've invested some money to help people 
in other countries help themselves by organizing banks, stores 
and even newspapers. We're ready to show Korean people 
how to use rice straw to make a low-cost building material 
we call Tec-Pan. I look forward to the day when we will set 
up an international trading corporation to be owned by 
people's organizations in different lands. We want to make 
everybody—everywhere—a capitalist—give each and every one 
a share, an investment, in what makes the world go forward. 

Finally, we need most of all, an informed and enlightened 
citizenry who will care enough, who will be concerned enough, 
to do all they can to lift standards of living as well as 
standards of knowledge and of human relationship throughout 
the world. To me, that the most human, the best business 
answer to the world’s problems. 

These, then, are my thoughts about the ambassadorship of 
business management. The times call for a bold program of 
cooperation, an intellectual, moral and spiritua! rebirth, a 
dedication to the development and execution of a program 
for mankind; a program to lift people out of the muck of 
hunger and poverty and ignorance, up to their rightful position 
of human freedom, equality and dignity. 

To my way of thinking, the life or death of our culture and 
our civilization is the people’s choice and the people's business. 
The responsibility is yours and mine. Let us strengthen the 
democratic process throughout America and throughout the 
world. And let us all be of a mind to work at this task 
together. 


The Transcendent Aim 


“WHERE THERE IS NO VISION THE PEOPLE PERISH” — 


By DR. WILLIAM PEARSON TOLLEY, Chancellor, Syracuse University 


Delivered at the traditional convocation of first-year students of Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, September 22, 1958 


and members of the Class of 1962: It is a great 

privilege to participate in this first convocation of 
the academic year and to welcome you into membership in 
the Syracuse family. 

This is the geophysical year and one of its by-products has 
been the public attention attracted to education. Not everyone 
who has talked or written about education has thought clearly 
about it, but it is nonetheless a good sign when education is 
everybody's business. 

Certainly one of the things we have learned from the 
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extended public discussion is that the best measure of the 
strength of the nation may be not so much its population, the 
size of its Armed Forces, the measure of its industrial output, 
as it is the intellectual resources that make for strength. And 
when we talk about the intellectual resources of a nation we 
mean the quality of these resources and not their quantity. 
We have been told for a long time that this is the age of 
the common man. Perhaps we need to remind ourselves that 
the age of the common man was made possible by uncommon 
men. And the age of the common man can be lifted our of 
cheapness and conformity only by uncommon men. One of 
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the most important roles of the University is to discover and 
develop the uncommon man and uncommon woman. I am 
conscious of the fact that increasingly the leadership of the 
free world will be drawn from the universities. But this leaves 
the question unanswered: What kind of leadership? Will it 
be leadership of uncommon standards? Will it be character 
of uncommon standards? Whether or not we are called to 
the role of leaders we can all aspire to be uncommon in the 
quality of our minds, quality of our character, and quality of 
our service. But our success or failure may depend on whether 
we have a transcendent aim. 

Alfred North Whitehead in his Adventure of Ideas ob- 
served, “There stands the inexorable law that apart from some 
transcendent aim the civilized life either wallows in pleasure 
or relapses slowly into a barren repetition with waning in- 
tensities of feeling.” The words I should like to have you 
bear in mind are these, . . . “apart from some transcendent 
aim.” The issue of education in our time is not one of build- 
ings or teachers or dollars. It lies rather in the heart of our 
culture, in the philosophy of our people, in their motivations 
and desires. 

On the world scene the transcendent aim of which we 
speak is not to beat the Russians but to achieve order and 
peace in the world. On the domestic scene the aim is not 
greater prosperity or greater military power but the enrichment 
of mind, the elevation of character, continued progress toward 
equality of opportunity, and the building of a better, nobler 
and more beautiful America. 

For the individual I would hope the transcendent aim is 
not personal wealth or fame but a life of transcendent quality 
and of transcendent service as a responsible citizen. 

Here in the United States we have limited our educational 
efforts in recent years to utilitarian purposes. We have been 
bent on producing the effective butcher and baker and candle- 
stick maker, lawyer, merchant, doctor, chief, and even athlete. 
I would not decry our practical achievements. John W. Gard- 
ner of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching put his finger on the issue when he said: “An 
excellent plumber is infinitely more admirable than an in- 
competent philosopher. The society which scorns excellence 
in plumbing because plumbing is a humble activity, and 
tolerates shoddiness in philosophy because it is an exalted 
activity, will have neither good plumbing nor good philosophy. 
Neither its pipes nor its theories will hold water.” 

We have been enormously successful in developing men 
equipped with high levels of technical proficiency, but in this 
very success we have degraded man in the direction of making 
him merely a mechanical instrument. Our quest for excellence 
has been one-sided. We have hailed the doer and jeered the 
thinker. 

At the same time we have sought the widest possible 
expansion of human activity, and unfortunately only on the 
level of social manipulation and adjustment. To our great 
advantage we have followed John Dewey, but we have for- 
gotten that when he speaks of education as “growth,” he 
means more by this word than a biological concept. For him 
growth was a kind of hidden metaphysic which involves the 
ever-widening evolution of man’s experimental capacity. 
Again when he speaks of “democracy” he means far more 
than a specific political organization. What he had in mind 
was a social order of universally valid practical and spiritual 
character. “Apart from some transcendent aim” education 
cannot fulfill its high promise 

Mr. Devereaux V. Josephs, Chairman of the Board of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, Chairman of President 
Eisenhower's Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School, and one-time president of the Carnegie Corporation, 
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is one of America’s ablest men. He looked at the current scene 
and our mass-culture and observed, “The consequence of our 
expanded mobility is often more acquaintances and fewer 
friends. The consequence of our mass-produced entertainment 
is often satiety and not enjoyment. We have more impressions 
and fewer thoughts. We have less knowledge about more 
things ... 

“Within limits the crisis in education is not so much the 
shortage of teachers but how capable they are, just as the 
important matter in communication is not how rapid it is, 
but what is communicated. It is not how fast we are going 
but where. 

Within two decades our world has entered both the Atomic 
Age and the Space Age. That we should feel a sense of awe 
akin to Rudolph Otto's mysterium tremendum, at once mys- 
tifying and revealing, fearful and intriguing, is not in the 
least surprising. The quiet years of patient preparation for 
these suddenly highlighted achievements eluded most of us. 
I suppose most of us will always be ill-prepared for science- 
fiction’s translation into actuality. We were aware that the 
Renaissance required five centuries of gestation. We were 
aware that the sixteenth-century Reformation sprang from a 
seed sown three centuries earlier. We were aware that the 
Enlightenment was two hundred years in coming to life on 
its own. And now, within twenty years we have witnessed 
the birth of two new eras in rapid succession, both of which 
were conceived within a human lifetime. 

Were these the only crucial events of our day, we might 
look at education and merely feel about the whole business 
the way the sophisticate does when he is genuinely surprised 
at a surprise party—annoyed, uncomfortable, and glad when 
the evening is over. However, these events have occurred 
in days of severe practical tensions between the East and 
West. The success of the East in initiating the Space Age has 
destroyed our illusion that we were the world’s only sophisti- 
cates. In a sense, we deserved to be caught in a surprise party. 
Some are thus provoked to anger; and others to serious 
introspection. Again were the Atomic Age, the Space Age, 
and the Cold War the only factors in the environment dis- 
turbing our peace, we would take it all in stride. But there is 
an inner disquiet in our culture. A lifetime of preoccupation 
with the practicalities of jazz, prohibition, the crash of '29, 
the New Deal, Hitler, television, inflation, and automobiles, 
both foreign and domestic, adds up to neither the significant 
nor the satisfying. “Apart from some transcendent aim the 
civilized life either wallows . . . or relapses.” 

The fundamental issue in education is not material, but 
spiritual. Unless there is a reaching out for evaluative princi- 
ples, for the realm of meaning, yes, for a transcendent aim, 
the high promise of education will come to naught. The 
inner anxieties, the sense of cosmic rootlessness, and the con- 
frontation with nothingness characteristic of Sartrian existen- 
tialism bear witness to our failure to use our educational 
opportunities for the genuine enhancement of human life. 
There is still a struggle for men’s minds both within ourselves 
and between us. The conquest of the inner spaces of men’s 
minds is as challenging as that of the cosmic spaces beyond us. 

The deficiencies which we discover in a university educa- 
tion today arise largely from the false images of outcomes 
and procedures which we envision for it. Almost obsessed 
with immediate practical returns we are not willing enough 
to invest our lives in the long look ahead. When education 
is viewed as a $100,000 annuity it turas out to be more risky 
than a penny stock. Many of the most essential ficids never 
“pay off” in material returns. When it is conceived as a key 
to social status the semi-literate graduate will find himself 
socially snubbed in the learned community to whose doors 
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it is the key. If it is regarded by the teachers and administra- 
tors as only a court of sophists where the curriculum is made 
by what will sell, and the goals are set by brief market surveys 
on excursions into the field, it is bound to lose its life in the 
relativities of a crowd culture. If it is believed by the student 
to be a pleasant cafeteria where he can titillate his intellectual 
palate without disturbing his growth and development, he 
will suiter as long as he lives from mental malnutrition. 

What expectations do we have a right to hold as the 
consequences of a university education? What image of out- 
comes Ought we to envision? In Mr. Josephs’ words, what 
matters is not how fast we are going, but where. One who 
completes a university education ought to possess at least 
these five things. 

First, a university education should lead to emotional 
maturity. In its most comprehensive sense education repre- 
sents man’s permanent struggle for maturity. It is the process 
by which he grows up into freedom, and only the mature can 
be free. As Edmund Burke once observed, “Men of intemperate 
minds cannot be free; their passions form their fetters.” 

Walter Lippman in his Preface to Morals says, “We grow 
older. But it is by no means certain that we grow up. The 
human character is a complicated thing, and its elements do 
not necessarily march in step. It is possible to be a sage in 
some things and a child in others, to be at once precocious and 
retarded, to be shrewd and foolish, serene and irritable. For 
some parts of our personalities may well be more mature than 
others; not infrequently we participate in the enterprise of an 
adult with the mood and manners of a child. 

“The successful passage into maturity depends, therefore, 
on a breaking up and reconstruction of those habits which 
were appropriate only to our earliest experience. 

“In a certain larger sense, this is the essence of education. 
For unless a man has acquired the character of an adult, he 
is a lost soul no matter how good his technical equipment. 
The world unhappily contains many such lost souls. They are 
often in high places, men trained to manipulate the machinery 
of civilization but utterly incapable of handling their own 
purposes in any civilized fashion, for their purposes are merely 
the relics of an infancy when their wishes were law, and they 
knew neither necessity nor change.” 

A university education is man’s most diligent attempt to 
know what he is by knowing both what he can achieve and 
on what he ultimately depends. This self-awareness means a 
consciousness of both psychological strengths and weaknesses; 
awareness of social roles as parent and citizen, at both work 
and play; awareness of the interrelations of the churches and 
labor unions and business and professions and other groups; 
awareness of the forces that make for productivity or self- 
development, or moral virtue; awareness of the nature of 
culture. Impulsive reactions to an environment ought, with 
the achievement of emotional maturity, to give way to in- 
formed, accurate, and deliberate action. Sensitivity to more 
than merely rhythm should characterize one’s sympathy for 
music. The eye should be a gate for more than photographic 
reality in the presence of the visual arts. And loyalty to 
institutions and persons should shape one’s personal respon- 
siveness in love and generosity. 

A second outcome of a university education should be a 
continual involvement with books. The intelligent and habitual 
use of books provides an access to facts, ideas, and aesthetic 
experiences available in no other way. Certainly this involve- 
ment with books should not eliminate other aesthetic experi- 
ences communicated by sight and sound in the arts. Neverthe- 
less books remain the basic tools of the schooled man. They 
are his special concern as substance for the life of the mind. 
A recent survey indicated that six out of every ten Americans 
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hadn't read a book—not a single book—in the preceding 
year. Were this a survey of university graduates, which it was 
not, it would be the tragedy of complete failure. It is still a 
matter for our dismay. Irving Babbitt at the end of his work, 
Literature and the American College, suggests, “We should 
make large allowance in our lives for the eventual element 
of calm, if they are not to degenerate into furious and feverous 
pursuit of mechanical proficiency.” The emotionally mature 
university graduate will delight in the eventual element of 
calm for in it he will find repose with his books. 

A third outcome should be the habit of accuracy. Whether 
one is trained as an engineer, architect, historian, or poet, 
accuracy is an essential quality. It begins with the simplicities 
of spelling, pronunciation, and the use of numbers. It con- 
tinues to the selection of appropriate words and on to the 
more profound problem of a psychological orientation to 
expressing the truth. If there be anything of good report, 
virtue, and praise in studies for the Ph.D. it is just at this 
point—an education in accuracy. 

These three—emotional maturity, continual involvement 
with books, and the habit of accuracy—point toward the two 
other qualities that should characterize a university education. 

One is a reflective mind. It was Pascal who said, “Thought 
makes the whole dignity of man; therefore endeavor to think 
well.” To follow Pascal's counsel and “think well” requires a 
clear sense of importance, meaning, or value. It does matter, 
in terms of personal and social development, whether we learn 
to think in relation to subjects that have greater or less 
intrinsic significance. 

The reflective mind, given to deliberation, will look for 
the premises as well as at the structure of the argument. It 
will entertain opposing theses with calm dispassion. It will 
evaluate the interrelationships of means and ends, aware that 
forms of procedure do not necessarily determine ends and 
certainly are not to be confused with them. 

The reflective mind is eager to be well informed, to have 
all the facts, not just those that lie on the surface. The re- 
flective mind has respect for the knowledge of the past because 
it is aware of the great lesson of history, that those who do not 
know the blunders of the past are condemned to repeat them. 

But the reflective mind looks forward as well as backward. 
In a rapidly changing world it is deeply concerned with fore- 
sight and the emerging shape of the future. 

And finally, the reflective mind is concerned with decision 
and action. Werner Jaeger, 35 years ago, made a great advance 
in Aristotelian study by establishing the originality of that 
philosopher in his distinction of the practical intellect (phro- 
nesis) and the contemplative intellect (sophia) or wisdom 
tout court. The reflective mind, although akin to Aristotle's 
contemplative intellect, is not one that cannot be made up. 
Indeed, free men must act. A slave is a being who habitually 
submits to having his choices made for him by some other 
man. The very nature of a dynamic society is such that if a 
man does not decide himself, history will decide for him. For 
the university-educated man action or decision is preceded, 
not prevented by thought. Altogether too often people forget 
to engage the gears of the mind before stepping on the gas 
both figuratively and literally. There are times when one feels 
like crying out as Demosthenes to the Athenians, “In God's 
name, I beg of you to think!” 

The other and fifth outcome of a university education should 
be an ever-widening range of curiosity. The specialist is only 
half educated if he is only a specialist. The old box camera 
without a lens provided a rather narrow limit of focus. The 
35 mm. candid camera was a vast improvement upon this 
The university-educated man should look on life with a 
collection of refined lenses ranging from the close-up portrait 
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to the extended telephoto but especially the wide-angle. His 
universe of concern should be an expanding universe as is 
that in which he lives. 

These five outcomes suggest an old Greek definition of 
happiness as one suitable to describe a university education: 
“The exercise of vital powers along lines of excellence in a 
life affording them scope.” 

Now these five—emotional maturity, continual involvement 
with books, the habit of accuracy, a reflective mind, and a 
widening range of curiosity—point one step further. “Apart 
from some transcendent aim the civilized life either wallows 
in pleasure or relapses into a barren repetition with waning 
intensities of feeling.” I believe this is what was meant by the 
ancient proverb in Scripture: “Where there is no vision the 
people perish.” 

Certain periods of human history, quite apart from favor- 
able political or economic circumstances, indeed sometimes 
amid the most apparently unfavorable conditions, turn out to 
be times of enormous cultural productivity. Other times are 
poor and arid. Close scrutiny has not yet revealed the mystery 
of this grace of productivity beyond disclosing that at each 
such time there were individuals possessed of a deeper vision 
of ultimate reality than most of their fellows—persons con- 
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sequently of new faith and stronger wings for action. 

Athens presents such a case. Edith Hamilton opens her 
volume, The Greek Way to Western Civilization, with these 
words, “Five hundred years before Christ in a little town on 
the far western border of the settled and civilized world, a 
strange new power was at work. Something had awakened in 
the minds and spirits of the men there, which was so to 
influence the world that the slow passage of long time, of 
century upon century, and the shattering changes they brought, 
would be powerless to wear away that deep impress. Athens 
had entered upon her belief and magnificent flowering of 
genius.” Getting to the root of it she continues: “The Greeks 
were the first intellectualists. In a world where the irrational 
had played the chief role, they came forward as the pro- 
tagonists of the mind . .. Men were thinking for themselves.” 

The vital element in civilization is this quality that cannot 
itself be learned—"inspiration,” “vision,” “a transcendent aim.” 
Call it what you will, but iind it you must if you aspire to the 
uncommon life: It is here if you look for it. We hope you 
will find it. In entering the university you are an heir of 
Athens, and as Aeschylus sang: 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love and man’s unconquerable mind. 
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THE ELECTION, OPERATION UPTURN AND RUSSIA 


By PHILIP D. REED, Chairman of the Finance Committee, General Electric Company, New Y ork 22, New York 


Delivered before the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, November 14, 1958 


HERE IS AN OLD RULE, and a good one, about 

speech-making. If one tries to cover too much territory, 

he ends up by leaving no single thought or impression 
with his audience. My trouble today is that I would like to 
talk about three different things: First, the implications of 
last week's election. Second, General Electric's recession-born 
activity which we have called Operation Upturn. And third, 
my recent trip to Russia as a member of the so-called United 
States Electric Power Group. Any one of these subjects would 
more than adequately fill the time available for the brief 
luncheon talk I am now launched upon. So I shall compromise 
by saying a word about all three! If you leave here without 
a message, the fault will be mine. 

First, the election. I don't pretend to be a political analyst, 
nor do I know the details of what happened here in Wisconsin 
last week. My observations will be of a general nature and 
therefore subject to exception. 

What happened last week has been described as a Liberal- 
Democratic landslide. The Democrats picked up thirteen 
seats in the Senate, forty-six seats in the House and, when 
Congress convenes in January, will have something approach- 
ing a two-to-one majority in both bodies. 

Does this suggest a sharp swing to the left, to so-called 
Liberalism? Is it a signal for more government spending, 
more inflation, more centralized control of our economy and 
less reliance on competitive enterprise and free markets? 
Perhaps, but I doubt that this is the true meaning of last 
week's election results. 

In California a liberal, Knight, and a conservative, Knowland 
—both Republicans—were defeated by about the same num- 
ber of votes. In New York a liberal Republican, Nelson Rocke- 


feller, was overwhelmingly elected Governor, and in Arizona a 
right-wing conservative, Barry Goldwater, was re-elected Sena- 
tor over a Liberal-Democrat by five times as many votes as 
he received against the same opponent in 1952. 

In my view, last week's election was influenced much less 
than ordinarily by national issues and much more than 
ordinarily by the electorate’s appraisal of the candidate him- 
self, as a person. 

Again subject to exception, I believe analysis will show 
that the candidates who were re-elected, or elected for the 
first time, have four things in common. 

(1) They are young, usually in years but in any event in 

spirit. 

(2) There is a political freshness about them, by which I 
mean that they are neither party hacks nor beholden to 
political bosses. 

(3) They worked tirelessly at their campaigns, covering 
their territory thoroughly, visiting remote places, and 
aggressively carrying the fight to their opponents. 

(4) They seemed genuinely and quite sincerely to like 
people, to enjoy being with them, and to understand 
their problems. 

If I am right about this, what happened at the polls last 
week was a sort of housecleaning, a freshening up of our 
representation in both houses of Congress. And again if I am 
right, it would appear that, by and large, the Democrats put 
forward considerably more candidates with the qualities I 
have described than did the Republicans. 

The next great question is what is the economic philosophy 
of the new Democratic-dominated Congress. Are these men 
and women responsible people who understand the meaning 
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and effect of continuously unbalanced budgets, or are they 
unalterably committed to more governmental hand-outs, more 
pay and benefits for everyone regardless of effect? In short, 
are they just unrealistic do-gooders? 

In my view, the overwhelming majority of these people 
are intelligent, open-minded individuals who want to do the 
right thing for their constituencies and for the country. I do 
not believe they are blindly beholden to a given course or to 
a given group, rumors concerning labor leaders to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

I believe that most, if not all, of these legislators, old and 
new, know perfectly well that she cruelest thing that could 
happen to the people of this country, and particularly to those 
in the lower income brackets, is to have a continuing rise in 
the price of the things they buy—in other words, to have 
inflation. 

They know, too, that to lift the level of government spend- 
ing without at the same time squeezing more taxes out of 
the people to pay for that spending, will inevitably result in 
that very thing—higher and higher prices, more and more 
inflation. Nor can they fail to know that the present level of 
taxes, more particularly income taxes, is already so high as to 
be self-defeating. 

The danger lies in a piecemeal approach to spending legis- 
lation. Looked at separately, individual measures in which 
particular congressmen or senators have a special interest 
seem relatively innocuous. But it is, of course, the sum of 
the many comparatively small appropriations which add up 
to the deficit that spells inflation. 

It is therefore the whole, the collective picture which must 
be kept constantly before our legislators as they consider 
individual measures in which their constituents have a special 
interest. 

But I am digressing, and I don't have time for that. The 
point I want to make is that there is no reason to believe that 
the new Congress is committed to unsound economic policies; 
and further, that it is our job and duty as the day-to-day 
managers of the most productive and broadly rewarding 
economy the world has ever known, to arouse public opinion 
by presenting the facts and our considered recommendations 
both to the people of the communities in which we live and 
work, and to our legislators at home and in Washington. 

It is doubly important that we do this—that we participate 
directly and openly in political affairs—as the leaders of the 
great labor unions of this country are already deeply engaged 
in influencing political thought and action. They are well 
organized, well financed and, as yet, substantially unregulated 
by law. 

The recent defeat in five out of six states of bills designed 
to assure every worker his fundamental right to earn a living 
without being compelled to join a union against his will, 
clearly demonstrates how effective the union bosses have been 
in misrepresenting the true meaning and purpose of the 
so-called Right-To-Work laws. And we of business manage- 
ment meanwhile sat quietly on our hands, failed to correct 
those self-serving misrepresentations with the truth, and thus 
did our employees and our country a serious disservice. 

More than that, the leaders of our great national unions, 
encouraged by last Tuesday’s election, announced on Thursday 
their determination to emasculate the Taft-Hartley law and 
especially to repeal Section 14(b) of that statute, which 
permits the states to enact Right-To-Work legislation. This, 
it is fair to assume, is their first and primary objective. Note 
also that it benefits them, the leaders, not their members. The 
following day, Friday, these leaders announced other demands 
that will be made on the 86th Congress, including a 25% 
increase in the minimum wage, more public works, housing, 
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aid to education, hospital-medical coverage for persons on the 
Social Security rolls, higher unemployment benefits, and so 
on. And George Meany, President of the AFofL-ClO, is 
reported by the New York Times to have become quite 
irritated when a reporter asked him whether he had calculated 
the cost of this program to the taxpayers. Mr. Meany conceded 
that he had not yet done so. 

This, I submit, is tops in political irresponsibility. And 
this is why I say that the voice of business management simply 
must be heard everywhere, from village to village and city 
to city throughout the land; the voice of responsible, know!- 
edgeable, social-minded managers presenting and discussing 
with their neighbors and legislative representatives the facts, 
including the arithmetic, concerning these and other issues. 

We are doing this in General Electric and planning to do 
much more. But ours will be a wasted effort if we are not 
joined by literally thousands of others from coast to coast. 
Needless to say, I hope you gentlemen and your colleagues 
here in Milwaukee will join up and do your full part. 

I turn now to my second subject. Seven months ago, in the 
midst of the economic recession, the General Electric Com- 
pany launched a campaign to build sales and jobs in 1958. 
And well we might, because consumer durable goods and pro- 
ducer goods, which constitute the major portion of our busi- 
ness, were at the very center of the 1957-58 recession. 

The issues, as we saw it, were very clear: 

(1) Could public confidence and buying be renewed by 

extra values? 

(2) Could employees, suppliers, distributors, dealers and 
community neighbors be enlisted in a program of direct 
action to bring an end to the recession, and the resur- 
gence of business and employment that everyone 
wanted? 

(3) Could business and industry, by a nation-wide boot- 
strap-lifting operation, generate its own upturn without 
a massive, inflationary government spending program, 
or a massive inflationary tax cut? 

Well, the results are coming in, and they are very good 
news for business and the American people. Operation Upturn, 
as Our program is known in General Electric, has called 
forth the enthusiastic efforts of more than a quarter of a 
million General Electric employees in laboratories, factories 
and offices across the country. It has enlisted the support of 
forty-five thousand suppliers and more than four-hundred 
thousand firms that sell or service the Company's products. 

We are witnessing the stirring spectacle of people buckling 
down and selling as never before, not by high-pressure tactics, 
but on the basis of improved service, improved values, and 
improved anticipation of the customer's wants. 

We are seeing a flood of new designs, new features, new 
products—brought to completion ahead of schedule by extra 
efforts—of even greater quality and reliability and customer 
appeal. 

We have observed spectacular results in achieving waste 
and spoilage reduction, improving delivery, and reducing 
causes for customer complaints. 

We have achieved much better integration of all depart- 
ments and all functions of the Company's business in our 
efforts to give the customer extra values and better service. 

And we have been encouraged by the sight of other 
companies, other communities and organizations, coming up 
with their own programs to stimulate sales and renew public 
confidence. 

All this is part of an exciting national picture of the people 
of the United States shaking themselves loose from the doubt 
and confusion of recent months and setting about purposefully 
to resume the national advance. And in this advance, the 
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ustomer has been restored to his rightful place—as is 
appropriate in our free market economy—as king. 

Here in Milwaukee there have already been some dramatic 
results: the “confidence caravan” of 5O truckloads of major 
appliances and television receivers that was sold to area 
dealers in one week; the Milwaukee Journal's Operation Up- 
turn supplement; new product developments at X-Ray that 
have been accelerated by “crash programs;” substantial im- 
provements in quality, costs, and customer service. This 
morning, just before I came here, a group of my General 
Electric colleagues, including representatives of X-Ray and 
Hotpoint, presented me with a bound volume recording the 
Operation Upturn activity in Milwaukee during the past 
months. I can assure you that it is both voluminous and im- 
pressive. 

These are just some of the early returns. The immediate 
results of Operation Upturn, and similar activities and efforts 
of other companies, show in the third-quarter results. At 
General Electric, sales for the third quarter approach the 
record level for this period established in 1957, with earnings 
showing a marked improvement. It is the considered opinion 
of General Electric management that Operation Upturn was 
an important contributing factor. Business has been created 
that otherwise would not have been received, and jobs have 
been saved that would otherwise have been lost in '58. 

But the long-range effects of this effort, and of the lessons 
we have learned, will show up next year and the year after— 
and will, I hope, become a way of life. The speed and vigor 
with which the economy has pulled out and is moving upwards 
is a most heartening demonstration of the vitality of our 
private enterprise system. So rapid has been this recovery that 
in the present quarter the estimated GNP annual rate is $452 
billion—abour $5 billion higher than the best single quarter 
of 1957. 

If we look at the index of industrial production it brings 
out clearly that the present recession, so far at least, has 
traced the shape of a “V” rather than following the slower 
and more halting recovery characteristic of the other two 
postwar recessions. In 1949, and 1954, the upturn was much 
more gradual. It seems to me that this “V” is an appropriate 
symbol for the extra values that have been created, which are 
contributing to bringing about and sustaining this upturn. 

I do not intend, of course, to imply that the efforts of any 
one company can have had more than a limited effect on the 
national economy. In a nation as large, and diverse, and free 
as ours it is the sum total of individual decisions of nearly 175 
million people, to buy, to invest, to work, that adds up to the 
national economy. What we have demonstrated is that with 
extra effort we can generate extra business. 

Where do we go from here? Upward, of course. Most of 
the important indices of the nation’s economic health are 
pointed upward again, and with continued effort and forward 
thinking I believe we can bring the lagging sectors into line. 

The uncertainty, gentlemen, would seem to lie in the pace 
or rate of real growth that can be soundly fashioned in the 
year or two ahead. This is an exciting time to be alive. It is 
always so when the American economy—with its almost 
unlimited potential—begins to turn upward again after a 
period of consolidation and readjustment and shake-down such 
as we have just been through. It is almost impossible for the 
imagination to grasp what the dimensions of that im- 
measurable future can be. 

A recession, of course, is really a test of our dynamic 
private enterprise system. As a staunch advocate of private 
enterprise, | am forced to ask myself repeatedly as I travel 
about this country and other parts of the world, am I too 
“high” on the American system? Is it really as good, and as 
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good for people, as I think it is? And if our system is so 
clearly superior, in terms of achieving the greatest good for 
the most people, the question remains, “Why?” 

I believe we have just been demonstrating part of the 
answer. A free society has within it capacities for action, for 
growth, for inventiveness and sheer creation, which the com- 
munist dictatorships, or any other, for all their drive and 
weight cannot match. 

Operation Upturn had the benefit of more than one hundred 
decentralized points of initiative and decision within the 
General Electric Company. In addition, it had the benefit of 
thousands of individuals and management teams, both in and 
out of the Company. And other companies’ plans and programs 
have the benefit of similar multiple initiative. 

I think we sometimes forget the true value of the advantage 
we possess in having almost innumerable decentralized points 
of investment, initiative and decision—with literally millions 
of management teams constantly competing for the good will 
and patronage of King customer. This is something that is 
partly, and in some cases entirely, missing in other countries 
with other political and economic systems. 

Take Russia, where I spent nearly three weeks of intensive 
study a couple of months ago—and this brings me, if only 
for a moment, to the third subject I wanted to talk about 
today. Russia's economic system is not socialistic in the classic 
sense of “from each according to his ability, to each according 
to his need.” It is a perfect example of state capitalism. Russia 
is a tough, capitalistic state in which the government is the 
sole share owner of all enterprise, and the sole source of all 
investment capital. The government is the sole employer and, 
as such, fixes all wages and salaries. It is the sole producer of 
goods and services and, as such, determines the prices at which 
everything shall be sold. And it decides what fraction of the 
total production in a given period shall be in the form of 
consumer goods and what in the form of public works, hous- 
ing, power plants, industrial enterprises, military weapons 
and supplies, or anything else. 

The administrative task of running the Russian government 
is so colossal as almost to defy imagination. For many years 
the government was highly centralized in Moscow. Recently 
an attempt has been made to decentralize this huge bureau- 
cratic monstrosity into 105 regions, each with an Economic 
Council designed to make the bulk of the decisions locally. 

Whether this new setup will work better than the old, 
remains to be seen. We in the United States rightly think the 
difficulties of administering our Federal Government are very 
great, but they are as child’s play compared to the unbelievable 
complexities that confront the Russian top command. At very 
best, any administrative machinery they can devise must 
necessarily be slow, ponderous and inefficient. 

One thing, however, the Soviet government understands 
very well, and that is the importance of incentives in getting 
things done—incentives measured both in money and in 
personal prestige. It provides them at all levels. Individual 
bonuses up to 100% of base pay are awarded on a monthly 
basis for individual performance against a pre-set target. There 
are also bonuses for suggestions just as we have them here. In 
addition, there are worker-group and overall project bonuses 
for accomplishment of well-defined objectives embracing 
time, quantity and quality. Pictures of the best workers are 
prominently displayed at the plant entrance and elsewhere, 
and are subject to monthly change. At one of the power plants 
I visited, a banner was hung on the control platform of the 
turbine-generator set whose operators had made the best 
record. Free, twenty-eight-day vacations at resorts on the Black 
Sea and elsewhere are awarded to outstanding workers and 
their families. Group and project bonuses are also used to 
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provide better employee recreation and club facilities. 

As I have said, the Russian government is acutely conscious 
of the importance of worker incentives and has developed 
them far beyond anything I have seen in this country. These 
incentives, together with rallies and pep meetings, have 
accustomed the people to hard work and pride in their ac- 
complishments. On the whole, they appeared to be effective. 

Because most over-all plant or project bonuses are based 
on the profitability of the enterprise, managers and workers 
alike of these state-owned enterprises are very profit con- 
scious. Indeed, most of the government's income is in the 
form of profits from these enterprises. Direct taxation is but 
a small fraction of the government's revenue, the personal 
income tax being graduated to a maximum of 13 per cent. 

Thus Russia’s system of state capitalism provides keen 
competition between individual workers and groups of workers 
for better pay, promotion and prestige through superior per- 
formance. Russia’s system differs from our own form of 
capitalism in one fundamental respect. What is completely 
lacking in the Russian system is entrepreneurial opportunity 
and imcentive. There being but one entrepreneur, the state, 
the urge and opportunity for the individual to venture, to 
invest, to create new enterprises, is entirely lacking. This 
means, of course, that entrepreneurial competition is also 
non-existent. 

On the rock of this basic deficiency, I predict, the Russian 
drive for economic pre-eminence will ultimately founder. The 
dynamic, kaleidoscopic quality of our kind of capitalism— 
free competitive enterprise—in which literally millions of 
management teams are everlastingly searching and researching 
for knowledge and ideas that will permit them to enter the 
market place with new products, improved old products and 
better values, just cannot be matched in the long run by a 
system which delegates exclusive responsibility for creative, 
progressive thinking to one management team for each product 
line. In any event, this is my firm conviction. 

But I must say to you, gentlemen, that but for this single 
basic difference between our system and the Soviet’s I would 
be deeply doubtful of our capacity to maintain, over the years, 
our leadership in economic power and capacity to produce. 
This is not to say that, even with our present substantial 
leadership, we do not have need for the closest kind of sur- 
veillance over Russia’s plans and actions. Her ability to 
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withhold consumer goods from her people and to concentrate 
her productive strength wherever she will—the Sputniks 
being but one example—presents sobering and continuing 
hazard that we can ill afford to ignore. 

But were we here in America to lose or seriously weaken 
our vast, and perhaps only, basic advantage over state capi- 
talism—the advantage of carrying our incentive system on 
through to the entrepreneur, thus encouraging the creation, 
ownership and investment of private capital, for profit, in a 
free competitive market place—this gone, we would at that 
moment be heading for decadence and oblivion as a world 
power. 

This, gentlemen, is why I place such enormous importance 
on our preserving and protecting that greatest of all American 
possessions, our system of private capital and free competitive 
enterprise—in a word, our People’s Capitalism. This is why | 
shudder for the future when, ‘perhaps unthinkingly, we do or 
urge the doing of things that move us toward state capitalism 
and thus narrow our advantage over the communists. This is 
precisely what is happening when, for example: 

We concentrate more and more economic power and con- 

trol in our Federal Government, 

We impose income taxes on individuals and corporations 

that are so heavy they destroy incentive to venture and to 

grow, 

When we limit, or obstruct, through feather-bedding o1 

other union-imposed restrictions, an ever increasing produc- 

tivity of our people, 

When we force free men to join a union regardless of their 

wishes, or face discharge from their jobs, 

When, in government procurement, we sacrifice billions of 

potential savings because the government is unwilling or 

unable to give contractors a positive monetary incentive to 
reduce costs through better designs and more efficient 
manufacturing methods. 

Unhappily, this list could be expanded considerably, but 
I hope I have given enough examples to drive home this 
fundamental point with which I close: The very future of 
America depends on our maintaining and strengthening the 
system of incentives—worker incentives, manager incentives, 
and of greatest importance, entrepreneurial incentives—which 
has made us supreme and which, perhaps alone, now stands 
between us and the communist world. 
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Delivered on Founders’ Day, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia, October 15, 1958 


RESIDENT PANNELL, Mr. Kresge, and members of 
the Sweet Briar community: The establishment of this 
professorship in honor of my husband is the most 
thrilling thing that has happened to us since the time twelve 
years ago when I became the bearer of his name in another 
relationship. To the Kresge Foundation, and the alumnae, 
and all others who have made this chair possible, we both 
feel a profound and lasting gratitude. 
Our nine-word subject is a short form! We are dealing with 


“The Place of the Academic Study of Religion in a Liberal 
Arts Curriculum.” 

Perhaps you've heard one person say, “I got an A in 
Religion,” and another say, “I got an F in Religion.” Of 
course neither one has been graded on her religion, but 
merely on academic achievement which can be as objectively 
evaluated in this field as in any other. 

The academic study of religion is objective, relatively 
impersonal, and largely intellectual, Religion itself is per- 
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sonal, with individual grasp of—or grasp by—the Ultimate 
Being, and a response that involves not just the mind but the 
whole self. 

The study of religion should vitalize, clarify, and deepen 
personal religious experience—but the connection is not 
automatic. In a recent best-seller, the father of a sophomore 
daughter asks his wife: “Did she ever tell you the five 
arguments that prove God exists and five answers that prove 
he doesn't? She learned them in a course. But she never goes 
to temple except to a dance.” Even if Marjorie had learned 
only the positive arguments, she still might not have gone 
to the temple to worship. In a family or on campus, it is 
readily noted if academic study has not seemed to strengthen 
personal religion. That would suggest that these cases stand 
out as exceptions. As a rule, students do use such study to 
vitalize, clarify, and deepen their own religion. 

Turning, then, to the academic study of religion in a liberal 
arts curriculum, my first proposition may sound strange. As 
an academic discipline, the study of religion is not distinctive. 
It is essentially a correlation of several other academic dis- 
ciplines. 

Much of it, for instance, is history—not just related to 
history, but history itself. 

Biblical study offers a fascinating opportunity to distinguish 
between primary historical material and the later recasting 
of the same material. We have a candid-camera view of 
David's reign in Il Samuel and a much later reworking in 
| Chronicles; we have an untouched glimpse of the Pauline 
churches and their problems in St. Paul's letters, and a different 
kind of source material in the Book of Acts. In the later 
history of Christianity, and the history of other religions, 
historical reconstruction still calls for discrimination among 
various kinds and different levels of source material. 

The historical study included in the biblical and other 
courses is fed, like all historical study, by many related dis- 
ciplines. In order to understand why certain events or con- 
ditions could occur in certain places, we need geography; 
to get the longest possible historical sweep, we include 
archaeology; the more competence in sociology and economics 
we can bring into this study, the more sense it will make; 
while we cannot by-pass the psychological approach to the 
individuals and social groups that march through the pages of 
religious history. ; 

The academic study of religion, then, is history and its 
many related disciplines—but it is also the study of literature. 

Crucial writings may have come down without any of the 
information that we moderns find on a title page. Sometimes 
they have even come interwoven with other writings from 
quite a different period. Spotting the incidental clues in 
ancient writings has been the exciting life-time work of many 
a scholar, but even a freshman can find enough clues to qualify 
as an apprentice literary detective. 

Such study, however, is never the heart of the matter, and 
can only contribute to the historical usability of the material 
and the literary appreciation which many of these writings 
compel. Folk-tales, parables, oratory have reached perhaps 
their highest development in the service of religion—while 
no one with an ounce of sensitivity can fail to be roused 
by the Song of Deborah, moved and challenged by the dramatic 
poem of Job, or captivated by the Bhagavad-gita. 

Since American undergraduate study of the materials of 
religion is chiefly in English, I have not dwelt on the language 
study factor—but a moment's thought reminds us that behind 
all Old Testament work lies meticulous study of Hebrew; 
behind New Testament work, the mastery of the Greek 
koine; behind the understanding of the scriptures of Islam or 
Hinduism or Buddhism, the study of Arabic or Sanskrit or 
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Pali; and behind the comprehension of Christian theology, 
the study of Greek and Latin and the vernaculars of most 
European nations. 

In the correlation of academic disciplines which we are 
sketching, the philosophical study of man’s search for truth is 
a major component. The conviction that man is himself first 
sought by the divine Being underlies most of the great re- 
ligions, yet even there, man is not only the sought but the 
seeker. 

All of the branches of philosophy enter into this study. 
Though religion itself tends to soar beyond logic, the academic 
study of religion employs both inductive and deductive logic, 
As for the philosophical material encountered, not one of the 
historic religions has failed to reach out into metaphysics, or 
to grapple with the problems of ethics, or to deal with the 
validity of religious knowledge. 

Other liberal arts fields which are not actually component 
parts of the religion courses are yet necessary for understand- 
ing religion. 

Any religion is conveyed not only through the written and 
spoken word, but also through its painting and sculpture and 
architecture, and greatly through its music. 

As for mathematics and natural science—religion’s con- 
cern with the whence and the why and the whither of this 
universe requires as full as possible a knowledge of the what 
and the how of it. In periods when scientific research has 
been opposed in the name of religion, science may have been 
retarded, but religion has done still greater injury to itself. 
The student of religion needs to bring to this classroom 
everything she has learned in the science laboratory or the 
astronomical observatory if the word “God” is to become 
for her as vast as it should be, and if God is to be not just 
the presiding spirit in one compartment of life, but the unify- 
ing meaning and power of the whole. Moreover, religion sees 
significance not only in the specific findings of the scientists, 
but also in the very fact that the human mind “clicks” with 
the nature of the universe sufficiently for us to have mathe- 
matics and science. 

The study of religion, then, needs all the other fields of 
liberal arts, and, conversely, this study enriches the other 
fields. 

In any culture, religion is mingled with all the other aspects 
—providing motivation for many historical events, themes for 
literature and art and music, color and overtones for philoso- 
phy, and frame of reference for science. The more thoroughly 
this religious factor is understood, the more it can illuminate 
the whole. 

Ten years ago, the Committee on Educational Trends of 
our faculty included in its report the statement that “in- 
tegration (of the curriculum) is one of our goals and all sub- 
jects should be treated as approaches to knowledge rather 
than as separate entities.” By its very necessity of correlating 
the procedures of several academic disciplines, drawing upon 
the findings of others, and blending with the content of others, 
the study of religion can help us toward such an integrated 
curriculum. 

Though we have said that the academic study of religion 
is not distinctive in methods, our second proposition is: This 
study is distinctive—because of the concerns and assumptions 
that characterize its material. 

The religious writers who have preserved valuable historical 
material in the Bible or elsewhere have seen in the history a 
meaning beyond the historical events. These have been seen 
as a medium through which God has been acting to seek 
and judge and redeem mankind. Thus the Hebrew prophets 
saw God working His purpose out amid the conflict of nations, 
where the might of armaments would finally prove futile for 
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those who opposed Him. To the followers of Jesus, a historical 
event on Calvary became the unveiling of the heart of God. 
In all biblical religion, the historical process is moving toward 
some goal, and man’s sinful disobedience cannot ultimately 
frustrate the divine purpose. In many non-biblical religions, 
however, historical events are believed to be only a segment 
of a cyclical process repeated through the ages. Such religions 
do not motivate much preservation of historical materials, for 
only the Changeless is to them real and meaningful. Yet even 
to the history-valuing religions, “the things that are seen 
are transient, but the things that are unseen are eternal.” 

Again—the literary power of much of the religious writing 
is accidental, the unsought beauty that comes when profound 
experience bursts the barriers of silence and pours forth 
into language that naturally conforms to the sublimity of its 
theme. The nature lyrics of the Psalter spring from the con- 
viction that “the heavens declare the glory of God” and that 
He “set the earth on its foundations” and still “crowns the 
year with His bounty.” The literary quality of the poem of 
Job is rooted in the titanic struggle of a tormented soul defy- 
ing the Almighty with man’s everlasting “Why? Why do the 
righteous suffer?” and finding peace at last only in a com- 
munion with God whose reality and power transcend the 
unsolved problem. 

The search for truth in its religious context carries with it 
the obligation to live by the truth that has been grasped. In 
religion man not only discovers, he obeys, or feels guilt if 
he disobeys. The Being that he discovers claims him. Instead 
of his possessing the truth, the truth possesses him. 

The student of religion lives for the time being with a great 
cloud of witnesses who through the centuries have not been 
afraid of any earthly power because they have “endured as 
seeing Him who is invisible’; men who have had to say: 
“Here I stand; I can do no other’; men—and women—for 
whom faith has transmuted the partition between life and 
death into a very thin veil and has freed them for fearless 
faithfulness. 

In any field of liberal arts study, one meets persons of com- 
plete dedication, such as great artists or great scientists. In 
the study of religion, commitment of the whole \self to the 
Ultimate Reality is the persistent theme, the constant chal- 
lenge, the very essence of the material. 

We have seen how the academic study of religion is not 
unique, and then how it is unique. Our thesis and antithesis 
point toward a synthesis: namely, that in pursuing the 
general objectives of a liberal arts education, the study of 
religion stands shoulder to shoulder with other parts of the 
curriculum. Formulating the goals of liberal education is one 
of our most rewarding indoor sports, but I promise to limit 
myself to three. 

First—to enable a person to combine conviction with 
tolerance. 

At once you may want to protest: “Oh, but think how in- 
tolerant religious people often are; how many persons have 
been burned at the stake and how much blood has been 
spilled on battlefields because of religious intolerance!” 

True enough, but we are talking about the academic study 
of religion, in which this very fact stands out starkly in all 
its ugliness—a study, too, in which a Baptist and an Episco- 
palian each learn what the other values, and why—or a 
Christian sees why Hindus crowd into the dirty water of the 
Ganges or a Hindu saint tries to lose all sense of his individual 
existence. 

The unfree mind tends to have either conviction or a 
spineless tolerance that is really indifference. 

The liberally educated person should care—care deeply, and 
be intelligently committed to certain views and certain lines 
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of action—but his own deep concern has become a means of 
understanding how someone else could feel about the values 
that he has come to cherish. If this combination of conviction 
with tolerance should be achieved in every other area of life 
—political, economic, international, interracial—but not 
achieved in religion, our world would still be torn with strife. 

Secondly, a liberal education aims to enable one to set the 
immediate situation in a broad background, in time and in 
space. 

The issues that are absorbing the headlines at the moment 
are seen in relation to a long historical process. I've always 
remembered one sentence from a paper read by Mary Ely 
Lyman the first time I ever met her: “The long look at life is 
the gentle look, and the long look back gives patience for the 
long look ahead.” It gives patience, and understanding, and 
guidance for action in the present. 

If I'm not mistaken, the distraught mobs that have repeat- 
edly brought anarchy and violence upon the scene of history, 
and still do today, have always lost this perspective, whatever 
historical information the individuals may have stowed away. 
For a mob, the present situation stands by itself, carrying 
over from the past only hatred and fear, but no patience, no 
understanding, no guidance. 

The liberal context of the present situation is not only 
historical but geographical—or even astronomical. The im- 
mediate situation in which we are involved is seen to be 
interrelated with that of all the other states, with innumerable 
other countries, with the whole universe. At our opening 
convocation, you will recall, Professor deBary showed how 
essential it is to attain such perspective from the study of 
Eastern cultures, and at the same time to bring to that study 
an understanding of Western culture. 

Toward the achievement of perspective in time and in 
space, the study of religion works hand in hand with the other 
parts of the curriculum, directly enriching the background 
built up by history and literature, and yet, like philosophy, 
reaching out to the farthest horizons of the mind, seeing 
ourselves “under the aspect of eternity.” 

Our third aim is related to the second—to become able to 
penetrate the concrete features of a present situation and 
recognize the underlying pattern of relationships. 

It takes long and many-sided training in the analysis of 
such patterns in the past or in the lives of other persons, 
nations, races, religions, to detect the pattern underlying the 
immediate fears or animosities, hopes or loyalties in which 
we ourselves are caught up. 

“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursel’s as ithers see us!” 
Burns voices a central need in the whole human enterprise— 
and it calls for ability to see impersonally our own place in 
a present pattern, undistorted by the specialness that each 
of us attaches to himself. 

For the whole range of experience, we must learn to do 
what sports and games require. With nobody out and the 
bases loaded, a pitcher is in the same kind of jam whether 
he is a New York Yankee or a Little Leaguer or a ragged 
youngster in a vacant lot. He recognizes not only his place 
in the distressing pattern, but also his share in the responsi- 
bility for it. By analogy, liberal education should result in the 
mental habit of recognizing one’s own actual role in a 
present pattern of experience. 

This, alas, is where the educational process most often 
misses the mark. It is certainly where women are supposed 
to be weakest. The capacity of women for intuitive sensitive- 
ness to persons, and for response springing from a deeper level 
than the analytical, is supposed to carry with it an inability 
to think impersonally in terms of situation patterns. The 
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problem of the liberally educated woman is to keep her asset 
of intuitive personal sensitivity without letting it become a 
liability—without letting it prevent unbiassed analysis. Other- 
wise, her education is only nominally liberal. 

Mathematics and natural science ruggedly refuse to adjust 
their patterns to accommodate an individual; psychology and 
sociology likewise seek to banish personal distortion in the 
recognition of patterns. 

Less precisely, but not less truly, history and literature and 
the arts offer repeated identifiable patterns that can train the 
mind in the habit of analysis. Even within the biblical 
history we see the clash and interplay of different cultures; 
the persecution of racial minorities; the struggle of an in- 
curably democratic people against attempts at dictatorship; 
the combinations and re-combinations of small nations at 
the mercy of militaristic imperialism; innumerable facets of 
national ambition; the political results of economic drain; the 
rise of protesting minority groups; the use and the misuse of 
power by individuals; the spiritual tenacity of apparently “lost” 
causes; and the drawing power of a challenge to self-sacrifice. 
Here are the very same themes that run tensely through the 
life of our own time and produce the headlines of our news- 


papers. 
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Yet beneath the specific patterns that keep recurring in 
history lie deep, continuous, universal patterns. 

Some years ago, many of us were reading a little book 
entitled “Let’s Join the Human Race!” To enable the in- 
dividual student to “join the human race” is the over-all 
purpose of liberal education. 

The basic human patterns are horizontal patterns of man’s 
relation to his fellow-man, and vertical patterns of man’s 
relation to a supreme Being. In understanding the horizontal, 
the study of religion plays its part; but the materials of 
religion are uniquely the means of presenting the vertical 
patterns and linking them with the horizontal. 

There is a basic pattern in which man looks up in self- 
sufficient pride and defiantly thrusts his tower of Babel into 
the face of heaven; there is a pattern in which he looks up 
in awe crying “Holy! Holy! Holy!”; a pattern in which he 
flounders helplessly in his efforts to make himself pure; a 
pattern in which he penitently receives divine forgiveness; 
and a pattern in which he is sustained by the divine gift of 
inward power. 

The study of religion can help the individual to recognize 
himself in the destructive patterns of human experience and 
find himself anew in the creative ones. 


The New Three R’s of Education 


A SURFEIT OF SCIENCE AND A LAG IN INVENTIVENESS 


By SOLOMON SIMONSON, Head of the Advisory Committee for Speech and Communications Education, Department of 
Education, the State of New York 


Delivered before Speech Section at the Annual Meeting of the New York State Teachers Association, Buffalo, October 24, 1958 


HE RECURRING MONOTONY of a satellite droning 

above our heads sounded like a shaggy dog story about 

a brave little canine called Laika who piloted a mechani- 
cal monster through space. The story of that satellite might 
have ended quite abruptly with the death of the immortal dog. 
Laika would have been a cheap sacrifice to the gods of 
adventure and war. For the Earthmen were contemplating all 
manner of sacrifice—extravagant and exhausting—to assuage 
the wrath of their own fatalism, the Inevitable War. Slave- 
labor, strontium 90, defamation of innocents, hate campaigns 
and taxes were brought before the altar of the insatiable god 
who gobbled up these sacrifices as though they were just so 
much fodder. This god would be satisfied with nothing less 
than blood. 

There was much more to this satellite than sacrifices. For 
we, in the United States, felt.and expressed admiration, envied 
and immediately emulated the Russians’ adventure with 
satellites and sacrifices. 

The irony of the story was that they who had raised their 
flag of Sputnik above our heads were deemed heroes of the 
scientific conquest and we who had lagged behind with two 
automobiles in every garage were made ashamed for our 
failure to sacrifice as brilliantly for the values we cherished. 
Thus it was that we too sought to make a proper sacrifice. 
As a nation, we shunned the sacrifices of a triple shift for 
labor, higher-paid scholars and scientists, unified research 
efforts of our three branches of the armed services and the 
sweat of our brow when the “administration” announced the 
failure of education to meet the challenge of Sputnik. The 
scapegoat was declared and sentenced to a desert of disdain 
until—all you teachers realized your responsibility that you 


had neglected the sciences and all you administrators recog- 
nized your failure in not requiring a surfeit of science in the 
curriculum. 

The sacrifice we were to make was clear. We must bend 
education toward science or be doomed. The charge was 
negligence. What was the reply to this charge? 

The astonishing response was that you teachers beat your 
breasts with a loud “mea culpa”. You confessed negligence. 
You administrators hurried into the booths of the education 
boards with your confessionals. You had sinned against science. 

How did the boards of education respond to the scapegoat 
label? Millions of dollars are now being expended to build 
science structures for the teachers colleges, millions more are 
being doled out for projects in the teaching of science and 
mathematics, millions more are being dished out for attracting 
faculties. As a consequence of this, other disciplines are carted 
away to temporary retirement to the permanent disadvantage 
of the student who has just one life to give for his education. 
The greater number of instructors who do not teach science, 
are turned into second-class citizens of the teaching staffs. 

The “foundations” also have come riding to the rescue 
with a few more dollars of spending money for every 
teacher and particularly for the development of the science 
teacher. Incidentally, also, money is made available for the 
support of some such esoteric research in historic nonsense 
like the belles-lettres of an eighteenth century dipsomaniac 
or a sociological inquiry concerning the family aggressiveness 
of the migrant worker or some new phonemes of the “umlaut 
u”. 

In the meantime, there are more curricular offerings in the 
school's obituary column. The classics have literally been buried 
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and world literature is considered an anachronism. Curiously 
also, the modern mass media are held in contempt. The subject 
of religion is too controversial and the analysis of our economic 
and social patterns is too sacrosanct. 

My major purpose in speaking to you today is not to name 
the guilty but rather to defend you as innocent of wrong. 
It is curious that, in this world where too few people feel any 
sense of guilt, teachers who have been so selflessly devoted to 
the improvement of the oncoming generations through the 
years, should sense some possible guilt. Is this the result of the 
higher ethical education or another manifestation of the “in- 
feriority complex” so surely implanted within our personali- 
ties? It would be wonderful if more people would feel guilt, 
especially where they have really earned that guilt. What we 
need to refresh civilization is more acknowledgment of guilr— 
and by the guilty. 

You are innocent of the charge of negligence. You are inno- 
cent of the Russian advance in the sciences. You are innocent 
of the research lag in our military rockets experiment. 

The defense, however, can not be unconditional, for a 
teacher's practice is not to find unqualified virtue in his audi- 
ence. As a teacher, I do find some fault in our profession 
irrespective of the fact that I may have to pay the consequence 
of partial ineffectiveness for my message. You know where 
you have been blameless. Where have you erred? 

You have erred in confessing negligence. You have erred 
in assuming illogically that the Russian advance in the sciences 
is due to your teaching techniques. You have erred in thinking 
that the military rockets experiment of our nation would have 
prospered more readily had you planned more required courses 
of study in biology, chemistry, physics and mathematics for all 
youth on all levels of study. 

The mere emphasis on science teaching may not yield a 
product of much merit. One can teach biology for informa- 
tion’s sake—listing the species of flora and fauna, their 
families, habitats and Latin names—and the teacher’s com- 
petence is not in question. One can teach chemistry for skill’s 
sake—enabling each student to mix a host of elements and 
compound them to differing colors and properties. One can 
teach physics for exposition’s sake—tracing the electrical cur- 
rents from source to light. One can teach astronomy for 
stimulation of thought’s sake by creating wondrous responses 
mingled with new comparisons of motion among some distant 
galaxies. 

Our inadequacy is clearly evident in that the standards of 
judgment of our educational program are widely varied in 
values, divergent to the point of contradiction. Some hold high 
the mastery of information, and teach fact. Others consider 
the development of skill uppermost, and teach technique. 
Still others deem the search for causes most significant, and 
render exposition. There is still a fourth group that values 
most the stimulation of doubt and the active mind, and they 
teach reasoning. All these may be competent teachers, and 
they will judge others by their own attainments. Yet there 
are vast differences in the objectives of knowledges, skills, 
clarifications of causes and stimulation of thought. 

Education must have standards. You do not attain standards 
by a merit system, higher salaries or better training. You 
reach standards only by a realization of the levels of educa- 
tional objectives. 

Accumulation of information is no more valuable than 
the hodge-podge of memories that flock into the brain of a 
quiz-artist or of a brimming “madness”. Information is indeed 
a very low order of education without skill. 

Yet the development of skill is no more creditable than the 
goal to which the skill is applied. The Nazi use of chemico- 
medical skills to freeze live people to death represents either 
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a diabolically cruel education or a slave-labor system that 
“makes cowards of us all”. Skilled technicians abound every- 
where in our society where specialized skill, real or fancied, 
is an honored quality and the technician is always made free 
to feel that he is not responsible for the abuse of his skills 
to such ends as war and other inhuman cruelties. Skill, 
without the search for cause, is on an irresponsible level of 
education. 

Even exposition, which discovers the causes and clarifies 
their relationships, does not in itself provide a productive 
outlet for education. A reliance on exposition alone, with its 
self-assured answers to the riddles of natural processes, main- 
tains a conformity to correctness which will not challenge 
nor stimulate to doubt. Where would Einstein have been at 
the time of Newtonian expositions? Where would our progress 
have been without the inventiveness of Einstein? Without 
stimulation of doubt and the creation of distress and thought, 
education remains stifled from within. 

The highest objective of education—the inventive clear- 
reasoning mind, which must rely on creative imagination and 
applied logic—can not be fostered in an atmosphere of 
conformity. 

Education must have a system of standards whereby ac- 
quisition of information, demonstration of skill, exposition of 
cause and stimulation of doubt are viewed in their respective 
spiraling levels of importance. 

The other two basic functions of communication—enter- 
tainment and propaganda—have some standards to guide 
them. The standards of music and “art” may not be well 
defined but we can attain a ready consensus in favor of 
Beethoven over boogie, Rembrandt over instant portraiture. 
The standards of television comedy may not be clearly spelled 
out, but we possess a common consensus that the intellectual 
piercing of pretense is higher comedy than the physical kicking 
in the shins of the burlesque buffoon. 

Standards for propaganda are also maintained to some 
extent even in practice, certainly acknowledged in principle. 
Misrepresentation is below the standard of accurate assertion 
and fallacy is held in low esteem when compared with valid 
reasoning. Propaganda for the cause of some hospital fund 
rates a higher judgment than the advertising of a cigarette. 

Education, unlike entertainment and propaganda, has at- 
tempted to glide along withour standards. It is unfortunate 
that the information-driller and the skills-demonstrator have 
been given similar, if not greater, support as teachers than the 
explainer and the stimulator of thought. Our standards are 
so sick that it is no surprise anymore to hear about the dean 
who calls down a professor for “too much thinking” going on 
in his classroom, the principal who criticizes that too many 
children are being made creative and that only the “gifted” 
should have extra-curricular activities, the president who 
silences a vigorously challenging faculty group by withholding 
a salary raise. 

You cannot have thought without distress. You cannot 
have creativity and a complacent campus. You cannot have 
mental stimulation without vigorous challenge. You cannot 
have inventive minds and a blissful conformity. 

The Russian system of education is neither more rewarding 
financially nor is the training any better than ours. If they 
are stressing science by demanding so many years of study 
in so many subjects, we would do well to remember what 
we know—that 49% of our high school students have taken 
ten years of science and math, 439 have studied eleven years 
and 17% have completed twelve years. How many students 
of these millions are needed to shoot a rocket to the sky? One 
mind is what is needed. If their schools for scientists are 
amply staffed and equipped, Jet us remember that our tech- 
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nology schools are quite superior. There are sufficient numbers 
of students, among the thousands that become engineers and 
scientists, to create the quality which would bring supremacy 
to our nation. Our weakness rests in poor standards of relative 
emphases on information, skill and exposition only. The spur 
that ts lacking—the stimulation of the inventive mind—is 
our weakness. Teachers and administrators of education are 
equally responsible for this lack of creativity of mind. The 
success of the Russians is due to standards associated with 
prodigious effort, and the reason for our research lag may be 
found in the neglect of inventiveness in government and 
education. The directed conformity of the Russians leaves 
them far behind us in the dynamic potential far inventiveness. 
If American business enterprises esteem incentive and in- 
ventiveness, where the values are simply private, how much 
more should the publicly-supported institutions of govern- 
ment and education adopt a set of vital standards which places 
inventiveness toward the summit of aspiration? 

The current curriculum of the nation’s schools does not 
permit for a direct route to the growth of the inventive mind. 
The accumulations of scientific data, the mastery of language 
skills, the expositions of political events—in short, the core 
of the more substantial current curricula will do little to 
produce the kind of educated person we need and seek. Even if 
we add the vital ingredient of stimulating thought, we must 
still seek and discover the criteria by which thought is to 
be measured in order to create an inventive and clear mind. 

Criteria for the measurement of thought may stake a high 
premium upon such antithetic goals as an uncontrolled 
imagination or a labored meticulousness toward verifiability. 
Criteria may range from the ability to understand to the talent 
to confound. After many years of searching for the criteria 
by which we should measure thought, I have formulated a 
trivium” of criteria that should govern our educational pro- 
gram in the nation: 

There are three criteria by which thought is to be measured. 

|—Each thought should be evaluated in terms of the system 
of values we resolve. In order to resolve on values, we need 
a deeper insight into ethics. We need to study the rights of 
man in his relations to government, society and inter-personal 
communications. 

2—Each thought should be appraised in terms of the 
accuracy of assertion and soundness of inference. In order to 
test the truth of our assertions, we need a thorough study of 
logic. We need to know the nature of reason as used in making 
our individual decisions and determining our collective 
destinies 

3—Each thought should be scrupulously guarded in terms 
of the effects it will have on other people. In order to control 
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the effectiveness of our communication, we need to compre- 
hend the disciplines of rhetoric. We need to ascertain the 
types of response people will generally give and the individual 
person will particularly render to the stimulation of different 
thoughts. 

These are the new three R’s of education—Right, Reason 
and Response—the respective realms of ethics, logic and 
rhetoric—with their respective ideals of justice, truth and 
success. For those who cannot veer away from the old three 
R's due to a lack of familiarity with the new three R’s there 
is this to add as encouragement. 

Reading, ‘riting and ‘rithmetic lend themselves readily to 
the adoption of the more significant three R's I have proposed. 
Reading creates blind and frequently erroneous allegiance— 
without reason. "Riting exercises make for dull and usually 
fruitless mechanics—without awareness of response. "Rithmetic 
is a mere counting and often breeds greedy acquisition— 
without the perception of rights. 

Every teacher of the language arts should be able to guide 
the students’ reasoning in reading, discovering semantic 
blockages, lack of testimonial competencies, fallacies of in- 
ferences. Every teacher of English and speech should be 
trained to assist the student in discovering and measuring 
audience response for his communication (writing and speak- 
ing), determining the available factors of interest, impression, 
belief and action in any given instance. Every teacher of the 
common branch subjects should possess sufficient imagination 
to provide the student with ample dramatizations, discussions 
and debates on the rights of the parties concerned in the 
arithmetics of budgeting, banking, mortgages, sales, etc . . . 

Of what service are the basic skills without the new three 
R's? It was top secret during the early portion of the second 
world war—it is widely known today—that the nations that 
had the highest literacy rate in the world then were our 
enemies, Germany and Japan. Both had literacy rates of 
above 95%. We in the United States were above 80%; our 
allies lagged behind. But of what avail this literacy? The 
Nazis and Nipponese knew how to read—well enough to take 
sign the orders; they knew how to count—well enough to pad 
the orders; they knew how to write—well enough to counter- 
the palm with the price the dictators paid for obedience. The 
old three R’s are insurance for the entombment of the inventive 
mind. The slave is surer for manipulation because of his 
literacy. But the free mind is more certain to resist because of 
his reasoning, evaluation of right and awareness of response. 

Education should respectfully decline the role of scapegoat 
and cordially accept its responsibility to the oncoming genera- 
tion in the teaching of right, reason and response. 


Fighting Nationally Organized Crime 
METROPOLITAN AREAS SHOULD COOPERATE 


By VIRGIL W. PETERSON, Operating Director, Chicago Crime Commission; Past President, National Association of Citizens’ 
Crime Commissions 


Delwered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, September 29, 1958 


AM VERY PLEASED to be with you this noon. We 

are working on a very limited schedule, and in the 
conservation of time I will not even tell the story which 

I was reminded of on the way over to the meeting this noon. 
One of the very interesting figures in English history was 
Lord Clive, the founder of the British Empire in India. As 








a mere youngster he organized the idle lads of his town into 
a gang that preyed upon the shopkeepers. They were com- 
pelled to pay tribute to Clive and his organization or have 
their windows smashed. Naturally it was decided expedient 
to meet Clive’s demands. When only 18 years of age, Robert 
Clive, a youth with a strong will and fiery passions, was 
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placed in the service of the East India Company and shipped 
off to either make a fortune or to die of fever at Madras. 
Eventually he founded the British Empire in India and upon 
his return to England in 1767 his conduct of the affairs in 
India met with a storm of protest. Parliament conducted an 
inquiry. Now it appeared that Lord Clive had engaged in 
certain frauds, but in defending himself Lord Clive averred 
that great princes depended upon his pleasure, wealthy 
bankers bidded against each other for just his smile, and 
vaults piled with gold and jewels were thrown open to him 
alone. “And,” exclaimed Lord Clive, “by God, Mr. Chairman, 
at this moment I stand astonished at my own moderation!” 

In 1950 and 1951 the American people were shocked by 
the revelations of the Kefauver Senate Committee on Or- 
ganized Crime. In recent months again the public has witnessed 
On its television screen a parade of powerful racketeers, who 
have been preying on legitimate business, the laboring man 
and the public. Documentary evidence has established that 
vaults of gold have been opened to these insatiable, sometimes 
slimy, creatures, not one of who could in good conscience 
exclaim, “I stand astonished at my own moderation.” 

The Counsel for the McClellan Committee has asserted 
that the underworld is milking a billion dollars a year from 
labor-management rackets. Now, how has it been possible for 
these deplorable conditions to develop and what are some 
of the things that can be done to eliminate them? 

In the first place, the very essence of organized crime is 
immunity and the basis for immunity is official protection. 
This is invariably true in organized crime activities—in 
gambling, vice and similar lucrative illegal operations—but 
in the field of labor racketeering, however, there is another 
vitally important factor that aids the underworld. Political 
leaders fear the labor vote and its importance in swinging 
elections. Very few politicians have dared to attack the most 
flagrant abuses on the part of hoodlums posing as labor 
leaders, and still fewer have had the courage to attempt to 
remedy through legislation or administrative action evils that 
are apparent to everyone. 

As a result any organization, whether legitimate or one 
unde: the domination of the underworld, enjoys legal im- 
munities not present in other fields of endeavor. And any 
group that enjoys legal immunities not available to others has 
conveyed upon it what has been called “The Royal Prerogative 
of Dishonesty”. And vicious underworld elements that have 
flocked into the labor union field have made the most of it. 

Last year there was published and I recommend it to you, a 
very scholarly treatise prepared by the former Harvard Law 
School Dean Roscoe Pound, in which he traced the develop- 
ment of improper legal immunities of labor unions. This 
study, prepared by one of the world’s most eminent legal 
scholars is worthy of careful consideration particularly by 
legislators, but it must be confessed that the chances of ob- 
taining any improvement in this phase of the problem through 
legislation are very, very slim indeed. 

The political implications of organized crime are perhaps 
the most formidable obstacles to the elimination of this 
disgraceful American problem and it must be conceded and 
should be understood that generally speaking the caliber of 
law enforcement in any community largely depends upon the 
political climate in which it is forced to operate. Law en- 
forcement can rarely if ever rise above this political climate. 

The problem of organized crime in this country is so vast 
and its evils are so great that programs of action to destroy it 
are imperative. 

In the first place, the public through genuine interest and 
the exercise of the prerogatives of good citizenship, must 
hold officials responsible for conditions and create a political 
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climate favorable for the operation of efficient and effective 
law enforcement. In Chicago, I might add, this political 
climate has greatly improved during the past decade. 

Secondly, law enforcement agencies must maintain highly 
efficient intelligence operations that will keep constant sur- 
veillance over the activities and associations of the leading 
racketeers in the community. These operations cannot be 
confined within the legal boundaries of a city. Too frequently 
gang chieftains live in one municipality, hold frequent meet- 
ings in another and carry on their principal illegal activities 
in a third. Now their activities and movements must be and 
should be of concern to all three municipalities. The traditional 
method of waiting until a crime has been committed before 
an investigation is initiated will never enable law enforce- 
ment agencies to cope adequately with organized crime. 

You may remember that on the night of November 14, 
1957, New York state troopers and federal agents uncovered 
a meeting of some 57 underworld characters at Appalachian, 
New York. Upon the unexpected arrival of officers there was 
an outpouring of gamblers, dope peddlers, extortionists and 
racketeers of every variety. Just a few days after this crime 
conference the New York Herald Tribune on November 17, 
1957, printed an editorial entitled, “The Invisible Govern- 
ment” in which it asked, “Just who is running this country 
anyway? Are the lawfully elected officials running it or are 
the gangsters running it?” After commenting on the haste 
with which the police, once they had accidentally caught the 
underworld leaders, “let these organized murderers and plun- 
derers of America go,” the editorial stated, “It is easy enough 
to explain they had nothing on which to hold them. Their 
having nothing is what is wrong with this country . . . How 
on earth will they ever be caught doing anything if they are 
not kept under surveillance?” 

Now that hit on a basic police weakness. For many years 
the Chicago Crime Commission has been hammering away at 
the need for the maintenance of effective intelligence operations 
by local police agencies. Certainly the United States armed 
services would have a difficult time in protecting this 
country from the enemy if they did not maintain effective 
intelligence service. In a similar fashion, police departments 
if they are going to cope with the organized crime problem 
must maintain adequate intelligence units. I might add, in 
Chicago recently our intelligence unit has been doubled in 
size, a capable man placed in charge, and this development is 
very encouraging. 

There must also be developed a means of exchanging intelli- 
gence data between police agencies. On the West Coast there 
has been formed an association of intelligence units of many 
of the major police departments. It is recommended that 
similar associations be formed in the various regions with the 
mechanics to assure that each major department is in posses- 
sion of pertinent information regarding the leading racketeers 
of the area, their associations and principal activities. 

There is also need in many places for an integration of 
police and prosecuting functions in dealing with the organized 
crime problem. Special racket squads composed of police 
personnel and representatives of the Prosecuting Attorney's 
office should jointly concentrate on the development of com- 
petent legal evidence and the prosecution of the leading 
racketeers of the community. Investigative leads developed 
through intelligence operations should be channeled to such 
special rackets squads which would then concentrate their 
efforts to produce evidence that will result in the conviction 
and imprisonment of the community's most powerful and 
influential racketeers. The principal purpose of the special 
racket squad is to obtain the successful prosecution of the 
gangster and racketeering element and thus the direction of 
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such a squad would properly lie in the hands of the prosecutor 
to assure that evidence that is developed will be competent, 
will be admissible in court and will be sufficient to support a 
CONVICTION, 

At least indirectly contributing to the ease with which 
organized crime has flourished in this country is our basic 
law enforcement structure which consists of a multiplicity 
of separate and distinct police agencies. There are in America 
approximately 40,000 separate and distinct law enforcement 
agencies employing about 200,000 men and women, costing 
the taxpayers about $1 billion annually. Within a 50-mile 
radius of Chicago alone there are about 350 municipal, 
county and state police forces employing personnel running 
into several thousands. This situation, which prevails through- 
our the nation, naturally results in gross duplication of 
effort and equipment, together with frequent conflict of au- 
thority and confusion. It often prevents intelligent administra- 
tion and direction of available manpower engaged in law 
enforcement in the community and militates sometimes 
against efficiency. It results frequently in disunity among law 
enforcement agencies required to wage warfare against crimi- 
nal forces that are strongly organized and united and which 
operate without regard to municipal boundary lines within 
which the various police agencies are required to confine their 
activities. 

In planning for the future, serious thought should at least 
be given to the establishment of metropolitan area police 
services or at least to the merger or consolidation of many of 
the smaller departments into more effective crime fighting 
agencies. 

Another factor contributing very materially to the crime 
problem in America is the development of a philosophy both 
in the courts and legislatures that assumes it is more important 
to handcuff the police than to handcuff the criminal. There 
has emerged an extremely technical administration of criminal 
justice with highly restrictive rules of evidence which, as a 
practical matter, makes it virtually impossible in many situa- 
tions for the officer to enforce the law against the criminal 
classes. This philosophy is based on the assumption that in 
the interpretation of Constitutional provisions to protect in- 
dividual rights, it is always the individual rights of the 
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criminal, never the individual rights of the law-abiding victim 
Or prospective victim, that deserves primary consideration. 


Although interrogation is a legitimate police procedure, 
for example, absolutely essential to the solution of our more 
serious crimes, one United States Supreme Court decision 
has, to all intents and purposes, eliminated the questioning 
of suspects prior to arraignment. While this decision governs 
only federal agencies, it will undoubtedly have its impact 
eventually on local law enforcement bodies as well. 

The unlimited latitude given the criminal classes in invoking 
the Fifth Amendment's provision against self-incrimination 
has resulted in a perversion of the original intent and purpose 
of the Amendment. In construing the Fourth Amendment's 
prohibition against unreasonable searches and seizures the 
courts have often placed such an unrealistic interpretation on 
the word “unreasonable” that some important laws to protect 
the innocent law-abiding citizen have virtually been nullified 
and the officer is powerless to perform his duty effectively in 
the public interest. 

Honorable Herbert R. O'Connor, former Governor of Mary- 
land and former United States Senator, has cautioned that “if 
the courts lean too far backward in the maintenance of 
theoretical individual rights, it may be that we have tied the 
hands of our country and have rendered it incapable of carry- 
ing out the first law of mankind, the right of self-preservation.” 


Since 1950 major crime has been increasing in this country 
at a rate four times as fast as population, and the particularly 
frightening aspect of this picture is the one of organized 
crime, a vicious underworld that is waxing fat on both legiti- 
mate and illegitimate sources while operating many times 
under the benevolent hands of political allies and hiding 
behind laws and Constitutional provisions intended to protect 
its victims. 

Organized crime exploits the working man, extorts from the 
legitimate businessman and bleeds the general public. A sneer- 
ing, contemptuous and arrogant underworld, composed of 
blackmailers, extortionists and murderers, has been able to 
control substantial segments of our economy. It is time the 
people of this country awakened to the dangers of this problem 
and mobilized the forces of good to destroy the forces of evil. 
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a Teaching Device 


By LIONEL CROCKER, Ph.D. 


Director, Department of Speech, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
Past President, Speech Association of America, Author of 
Public Speaking for College Students (3rd edition) 
Argumentation and Debate 
Oral Reading (2nd edition) 


FOREWORD 


the publication of VITAL SPEECHES. It would be hard 

to find a text in this area that does not include several 
references to speeches printed in this publication. Thus il- 
lustrations are kept current and the student's interest is 
aroused because he is likely to know the participants and the 
issues. The teaching of public speaking has been enlivened 
by the availability of current speeches in VITAL SPEECHES. 
Students’ eyes light up when the current number is passed 
out to them. Perhaps they heard the speech on radio or 
television. Now they have the text. Thus the student can 
recapture in some small degree the nature of the audience 
and the occasion and something of the personality of the 
speaker. Unlike the essay, which has the merit of literary style, 
the speech is likely to be duli and spiritless because the 
speaker and the occasion are missing. The speaker was more 
interested in solving a current problem than in endowing 
his effort with literary permanence. Nevertheless the speeches 
are likely to be of great importance in forming public opinion. 

Great speakers have great passions. Judge Harold R. Medina 
loves his country and its institutions passionately. He has a 
passion for justice. He loves to “preach the gospel.” Students 
can nog read this speech without being caught up in his 
devotion to the Bill of Rights. The audience of Judge Medina 
must have thrilled as he spoke of our precious heritage. Like- 
wise, as the student reads this speech he must be caught up in 
the glory and wonder of our Bill of Rights. Cloistered walls 
recede and the student is catapulted on to the public platform 
where heated issues, such as the Fifth Amendment, are threshed 
out. Public Speaking becomes one of the most valuable 
studies in the student’s curriculum because VITAL SPEECHES 
keeps him in touch with reality. 

Public speaking is dynamic. It is alive. Demosthenes and 
Cicero have had their day. Students of public speaking can 
keep abreast of the issues of the day through VITAL SPEECHES. 
Nowhere are those issues set before them with more power 
than in VITAL SPEECHES. Both sides of controversial questions 
are carefully included. The editor rides no hobbies, entertains 
no prejudices. In addition to knowing the issues the students 
get to know the leaders of the world scene. When a new issue 
of VITAL SPEECHES comes we go down the list of speakers 
and check our information on them. Sometimes Current 
Biography and Who’s Who im America have to be consulted. 
This is a definite part of the course. It helps to make the 


Gite TEACHERS have welcomed enthusiastically 


student of public speaking the best informed student on 
the campus. This sort of teaching is what Lowell Thomas 
had in mind when he said, “As I look back on it now, if 
given the chance to do it all over again, and if obliged to 
choose between four years in college and two years of straight 
public speaking, I would take the latter, because under the 
proper direction, it could include most of what one gets from 
a four-year Liberal Arts course, and then some.” 

The ideas that students gain from these speeches are 
pertinent to the other fields of study, especially history, 
political science and economics. A perusal of VITAL SPEECHES 
will make the students better informed and valuable members 
of other class groups. 

Information on current issues is one of the side values of 
a class in public speaking. The coverage on the discussion of 
the great issues of the day, such as, segregation, communism, 
nuclear power, NATO, public school education keeps the 
student abreast of national and international affairs. In 
addition there is occasionally a speech on belles lettres, such 
as “Tradition and Controversy in Poetry.” A student who gives 
a digest of these speeches to his class in public speaking is 
educating himself in the affairs of his community and the 
world in addition to learning the techniques of public speaking. 

Inspiration is a daily need of anyone pursuing the study of 
the platform arts. Individual creation can not be turned on 
and off like water from a tap. A study of VITAL SPEECHES 
persuades the student, who wants to be somebody, how neces- 
sary it is for him to learn how to speak. Men from every 
walk of life are confronted with the necessity of knowing 
how to speak. The ability to speak is taken for granted in 
public men. No one who occupies a position of influence in 
the community can dodge the platform. 

VITAL SPEECHES can be the laboratory in which the student 
tests the principles he learns in his, text on public speaking. 
By applying the rhetorical principles that have evolved from 
the past and present practice the student can see why the 
speaker is effective. If the principle works perhaps the student 
himself can learn how to use it. For example, does the 
speaker use the principle of identification? 

After the student has finished with his copy of VITAL 
SPEECHES he is encouraged to send it home to his father 
(Won't he be surprised!) or to his preacher (Won't he be 
pleased! ). 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


TO THE STUDENT 


HE PRINCIPLES of rhetoric, the science of discourse, 

are derived from practice. The principles of rhetoric 

found in Aristotle's text on the subject were hammered 
out from observing the practice of the speakers of his era. 
Yet, there is always danger that these principles may become, 
in the minds of many people, the final word. The principles 
are turned into rules not to be violated. A vigorous language, 
like English, is constantly butting its head against the rules. 
Challenging speakers and writers throw the rule books out 
the window when they are in dead earnest about what they 
want to say. Henry Ward Beecher, often called the greatest 
preacher America has produced, once said, “When the English 
language gets in my way, it does not stand a chance.” Adver- 
tisers have this same healthy regard for a dynamic style when 
they write, “Winstons taste good like a cigarette should.” 
Grammarians fuss and fume and want an as in the place of 
like, The Editor of The Atlantic asks, “Does the English 
language have to be butchered for popular appeal?” But one 
might ask, “Where did the English language come from?” 
Grammar grew out of practice. Similarly, the principles guid- 
ing effective speaking were first practiced before they found 
their way into textbooks. 

One collection of speeches omits Russell H. Conwell’s Acres 
of Diamonds because it does not “read well.” But this is not 
the test of a speech. A speech that was given more than 6,000 
times and that helped found a university needs no apology. 
Perhaps Dr. Conwell discovered some new ways of being 
effective on the platform. In fact he declared: 

“I am astonished that so many people should care to 

hear this story over again. Indeed, this lecture has become 
a study in psychology; it often breaks all the rules of oratory, 
departs from precepts of rhetoric, and yet remains the most 
popular of any lecture I have delivered in the fifty-seven 
years of my public life. 1 have sometimes studied for a year 
upon a lecture and made careful research, and then pre- 
sented the lecture just once—never delivered it again. I put 
too much work on it. But this had no work on it—thrown 
together perfectly at random, spoken offhand without any 
special preparation, and it succeeds when the thing we 
study, work over, adjust to a plan, is an entire failure.” 

What does this mean? Does it mean that Russell H. 
Conwell is discovering a new principle of rhetoric? Should 
the address be studied and the principle upon which it is 


built be incorporated into our textbooks instead of scorned 
as worthless? Is Dr. Conwell exploring new frontiers in the 
field of rhetoric? 

Another adventurer in the frontiers of the rhetoric of 
organization is Judge Harold R. Medina, who gained wide 
recognition in his trying of the Communists. In his address 
before the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers on February 18, 1952 (VITAL SPEECHES, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 11), he says: 

“For reasons which I will briefly describe to you in a 
moment or two I have felt that when I could get away from 
my work to make an occasional speech, it should always 
have to do with improving the administration of justice. 
And so I will tell you in advance that the subject of these 
few remarks will have to do with a little slogan of mine, 
which I keep repeating all the time with illustrations of 
one kind or another. And that slogan is that there is only 
one kind of justice and that is one hundred per cent 
justice. But one hundred per cent justice is absolutely 
unattainable without the complete cooperation of every 
member of the community and that means mining engineers 
and metallurgists in with the rest. 

“Having told you the subject, 1 am now going to do 
what may seem to you to be wandering about in an aimless, 
helterskelter fashion. But this is just the method which 
I developed as a lawyer to keep up the interest of my 
listeners and to stimulate their thinking processes, so that 
when I came to deliver my points they would really stick. 
So here we go.” 

The speech of Judge Harold R. Medina on The Bill of 
Rights—Our Heritage offers the student of public speaking 
an Opportunity to study a technique of organization which is 
not set forth in the textbooks, that of wandering about in a 
helterskelter fashion. Here is an experiment by a practitioner 
of long standing in the field-of public address. Can the 
student of public speaking learn anything from its excursion 
into the frontiers of rhetoric? Let us as students of rhetoric 
take care lest we think the last word has been spoken. James 
A. Winans in the introduction to his Public Speaking recog- 
nized the danger. He said, “This is not a book of thumb rules; 
for a subject so complicated, which deals with human nature 
so constantly, cannot safely be reduced to fixed rules. Half the 
time the rules will not apply; and often they are misleading.” 
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Principles of Speech Composition to apply to Vital Speeches 








orned (Adapted from Public Speaking for College Students) 
n the j 
A. INTRODUCTION 18. Imagination: Helps with construction, helps speaker to invent 
: : . i i ‘ izes invisibl timulates 
ic of 1. Purposes: To secure goodwill, to secure attention, to prepare a a. wo the invisible, stimulate 
wide audience, to suggest speech purpose. (Quintilian) — ; as 4 
idress 2. Material: May emphasize speaker, theme, audience, occasion. 19. Humor: Disappointment theory, derision theory. Exaggeration, 
a se : understatement, parody, satire, grotesquery, ridicule, irreverence, 
rgical 3. Faults: False assumption, excuses and apologies, ill-advised funny eancenen. 
V stories, false leads. (O'Neill & Weaver) ane 
ol. 20. Figures of speech: Synecdoche, metonomy, simile, metaphor, 
B. DISCUSSION personification, apostrophe. 
in a 4. Ways of knowing: Skepticism, pragmatism, empiricism, rational- 21. Rhetorical principles: Coherence, unity, emphasis. a 
from ism, intuition, authoritarianism. 22. Language: Choice of words, phrases, slogans, repetition, rhythm, 
lways 5. Instruments of thinking: Context, semantics, intuition, continuum, imagery. 
stice induction, deduction. 23. Principles of style: Clearness, energy, ease. 
these 6. Techniques of support: Explanation, analogy, illustration, specific 24. Types of reasoning: Inductive, deductive, causal relation 
mine instance, statistics, testimony, restatement. 25. Definition: Negation, example, application, etymology, context, 
a ~ 7. Steps in composition: Getting the idea, thinking over the idea, authority, function. 
immediate preparation, delivery of the idea. 26. Development of theme: Definition, particulars and details, com- 
only 8. Selection of subject: Fit the speaker, the audience, the occasion. parison and contrast, illustration, presenting reasons, applying 
cent 9. Kinds of materials: Facts, reasons, opinions, examples. a principle, cause and effect. : 
lutely : 10. Uses of illustrations: Clearness, proof, memory, imagination, rests 27- Three kinds of proof: Logical, emotional and personal. 
every the audience, provides for various hearers, presents argument 28. Ways of getting material: Observing, corresponding, talking, 
neers differently, tact, educates audience to use illustrations, ornaments reading, thinking. 
the address, introduces narrative element, introduces humor. 29. Amalysis of audience: What does the audience know about you? 
‘0 do (Beecher) about your subject? What influence do occasions have on audi 
lines 11. Factors of interest: Animate, antagonistic, concrete, unusual, ence? Young? homogeneous? sex? status? affiliations? 
hich similar, vital, uncertain. (Phillips) 30. Patterns of persuasion: Competition, cooperation, immediacy, 
whic 12. Impelling motives: Self-preservation, property, power, reputation, delay, precedent, ideals, conformity, adventure, status quo, 
f my taste, sentiment, affection. (Phillips) exclusion. - 
) that 13. General ends: To inform, actuate, entertain, impress, convince. 31. Suggestion: Confidence in speaker, elementary impulses, con- 
stick. 14. Outlines: Topical, simple list, casual relation, time order. vention, prejudices. 
15. Patterns of speech structure: Extended analogy, string of beads, 32: siete coe gern matters, unusual talking points, new 
; ee fe : s, compli ideas. 
ill of partition of a text, repetition of a pattern, problem-solution, eee ene ee aE aie : 
aking motivated sequence, exclusion, deduction, * induction, negation 33. Sentences: Short, long, antithetical, interrogatory, declarative, 
che is and affirmation. simple, complex. 
i 6 16. Reference to experience: Principle: the more the speaker brings 
; his idea within the vivid experience of the audience the more ©. CONCLUSI 
1oner likely will he be to attain his end, and obversely. (Phillips) : ON . 
L the 17. Factors governing reference to experience: Originally intense, 34. Types: Summary, recapitulation, application 
irsion experienced frequently, frequently recollected, recent. 35. Warnings: Brevity, simplicity, unity, energy. 
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f the Significance of the Spoken Word 
ng. , . , — ‘ . 
The importance of the SPOKEN WORD is greater today than at any time in history. Leaders in all fields of 


endeavor are continually being requested to address associates, large audiences or to speak over the radio. To 
present and expound their ideas, plans and accomplishments in a forceful, understandable and interesting manner 
they must be proficient public speakers. 

VITAL SPEECHES, by presenting the speeches of national leaders on the serious problems of the day, offers 
the student examples of the effective speech of today’s moulders of public opinion and affords the opportunity to 
study, absorb and compare the ideas and thoughts set forth. The student will soon recognize the importance of 
the SPOKEN WORD and the necessity for fundamental training in public speaking if he hopes to attain a prom- 
inent position in any walk of life. 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


All delivered to the same address 4 months—8 issues 
10 to 24— $1.25 each 25 or more — $1.00 each 
Single Issues 
10 to 24— 20 cents per copy 25 or more — 15 cents per copy 


FREE WITH GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR THE STUDENT—copyv of the comments of Dr. Lionel Crocker, Director, Dept. of Speech, Denison University; Author 
of PUBLIC SPEAKING FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS, ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE, ORAL READING, BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL SPEECH, on the skillful use of the principles of speech illustrated in the speech of Judge Harold R. Medina 
FOR THE TEACHER—copy of Dr. Crocker’s comments and a desk copy of each issue of VITAL SPEECHES for the duration 
of the group subscription. 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


The Bill of Rights -Qur Heritage 


GOVERNMENT BY LAWS, NOT BY MEN 


By JUDGE HAROLD R. MEDINA 
Circuit Judge, U. S. Court of Appeals 


livered at the 62nd annual Congress of American Industry, sponsored 
the National Association of Manufacturers, New York, New York, 


December 6, 1957 
TEXT 


Mr. President, distinguished guests and members of the 
National Association of Manufacturers: When your 
Committee came to see me and extended an invitation 
to address you on the subject, “The Bill of Rights—Our 
Heritage,’ I accepted at once. In these critical times, 
when there is fear of what the future may hold in store 
for us; when each of us feels the impact of those forces 
at home and abroad that challenge our way of life; when 
traditional procedures at times seem unequal to the task 
of maintaining law and order; and when some of the 
most fundamental of our constitutional rights are under 
open attack, this is a provocative and interesting subject. 
What appealed to me particularly was the opportunity 
to do a little of what I call preaching the gospel. 


And I may as well tell you my thesis and my mode of 
procedure right here in the beginning of this short 
address. I shall wander about, discussing now-this-now- 
that feature of the Bill of Rights, in an endeavor to open 
the subject up and let you see it from the inside and in 
the end to convince you, not merely that we must hold 
on to these precious freedoms for dear life, but that we 
can do this only by free and independent cooperative 
and individual thought and effort, despite the surround- 
ing atmosphere of conformity which pervades con- 
temporary life and, more often than we realize, obscures 
fundamental issues. This is the central, unifying thought 
which everything I shall say is intended to support. 


Comments by Lionel Crocker, Ph.D., Director, Depart- 


ment of Speech, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 


Note the title. No beating around the bush. You know 


what the speaker is going to talk about. Study the speaker 
and status. Note the audience and the appropriateness of 
subject for audience and occasion. 


l. 


Here the audience chose the title and subject of the 
address. The speaker was told what to speak about. Yet 
it was in the realm of his interest. Look up Judge Medina 
in WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA. See how the first few 
sentences of the introduction fulfill the requirements 
of the Public Relations role of an introduction. It secures 
good will. See how the “I accepted at once,” generates 
enthusiasm. 

The key phrase THE BILL OF RIGHTS is repeated 11 
times during the course of the address. There is no 
escaping the topic of discussion. 

The speaker answers the question, “Why am I dis- 
cussing this question at this time?” The subject is 
important. Attention is aroused. Self preservation is the 
motivation. 

The speaker identifies himself with his theme by using 
the familiar phrase “preaching the gospel.” The speaker 
is there because he wants to be there. 

The speaker is still in his introduction. He is finished 
with his Public Relations role and proceeds to his state- 
ment of subject and procedure. He answers the questions, 
“What am I going to talk about?” and “How am I going 
to do it?” It is rather unusual for a speaker to take the 
audience into his confidence and speak of his method. 
He says, “I shall wander about.” This technique is used 
by Judge Medina. See VITAL SPEECHES Vol. XVIII, No. 
11. In that address which he gave to the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers on 
February 18, 1952, he says of his method, “Having told 
you the subject, I am now going to do what may seem 
to you to be wandering about in an aimless, helterskelter 
fashion. But this is just a method which I developed as 
a lawyer to keep up the interest of my listeners and to 
stimulate their thinking processes, so that when I came 
to deliver my points they would really stick.” 

In answer to a query about this method of speech 
organization, Judge Melina wrote: “So far as I know, 
the technique of wandering about seems to be swi 
generis. It was a very gradual development with me and 
ultimately became a settled part of my own speaking 
technique. As far as principles are concerned, I think 
a fundamental principle of public speaking is that each 
individual must develop a means of presentation that 
is peculiarly suited to his own talents. This business of 
copying someone else is almost sure to wind up disas- 
trously. What I gained by this method is something like 
this: It enables me to keep the attention of the audience 
at all times and to make the time pass without weariness, 
due to constant change of subject; it also enables me to 
develop a main theme slowly. I generally give the theme 
in the beginning, but it is hard to get anyone to pay 
attention to this; then as the theme develops by the 
method you have noted it works in a crescendo so that 
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LIONEL CROCKER 


3. Of course we are familiar in a vague way with the words 


6. 


“liberty” and “freedom.” Surely we have heard these 
words bandied about from the time we studied American 
History and Civics at school. What is freedom anyway? I 
thought I knew something about it, until I went through 
that trial of the Communist leaders back in 1949, and 
was subjected to a barrage of propaganda concerning 
the so-called freedom of the Russian variety. 


. To me freedom is a state of mind; it is a way of life. It 


is a concept, an idea. From one viewpoint, it is the in- 
dividual on the one hand and all the powers of government 
and the state and society on the other. From another 
viewpoint it is the preservation of property rights 
against the predatory demands of a multitude of forces. 
From still another viewpoint, in the context of the 
American scene, it is the finding of some means to pre- 
vent the complete absorption of state functions by an 
all-powerful federal government. There is no such thing 
as absolute freedom. How much individual freedom is 
consistent with the needs of a given nation or community 
at a given time? Freedom is the opposite of slavery; 
there is physical freedom and the freedom of the mind. 
Freedom is more precious than all the gold and all the 
jewels of the Indies. But it is not static; it is subject to 
the inexorable laws of growth and decay. 

Not long ago Mrs. Medina and I had an exciting experi- 
ence on Edward R. Murrow’s “Person to Person” tele- 
vision program. Frankly, I did not know what we were 
in for. And, by the time they were ready to proceed, I 
thought our apartment would never look the same again. 
But it did. I thought there would be a rehearsal. But no; 
nothing like that. This man Murrow is a remarkable 
man. One of the questions he popped at me, out of the 
blue, was: “Judge, can you recommend some little book 
of a hundred pages or so, that will explain all about this 
freedom business?” Well, that was a question! Freedom 
is the study of a lifetime. Our Bill of Rights, which looks 
so simple when we fust read it, is a dynamic, flexible, 
ever-expanding and growing definition of our funda- 
mental rights. Like the search for truth, the ultimate in 
in freedom is always just over the horizon, just beyond 
our grasp. The trick is not to lose it, or amy part of it, 
but rather to get as much more out of it as we can 
assimilate. 

And yet the temper of the times would seem to be in 
the opposite direction. In our zeal to defend ourselves 
against the omslaughts of the communists we must be 
alert to the danger of adopting their ruthless methods 
and losing our freedoms in the process. It will not do 
merely to give lip service to the fundamental rights, as 
they do, whilst at the same time to indulge in actions the 
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it is possible to put a real punch in at the end.” 

The general end is to convince but the specific end is 
to “hold on to these precious freedoms for dear life.” 
Note the technique of the speaker. First, I tell them 
what I am going to tell them. Then, I tell them. Then 
I tell them what I told them. 

The speaker knows the value of unity. He speaks of 
“central, unifying thought.” Unity with the speaker is 
a dynamic concept. 

Note the reference to the experience of the audience: 
a high school experience. An audience thinks with its 
experiences. Why does the speaker use the word 
“bandied?” The speaker introduces his minor themes of 
liberty and freedom. The word freedom is often called 
“precious freedom.” The word freedom is repeated at 
least 11 times during the course of the address. Experi- 
enced speakers are not afraid of repetition. Note how 
the speaker brings in his own personal experience which 
helps him to interpret the word freedom. Most of the 
audience knows his past. He is recalling it to them for 
supporting evidence. Here is personal proof, or in Aris- 
totelian language, “ethical proof.” The element of conflict 
is introduced by the experience with the Russian brand 
of freedom. Conflict is a factor of interestingness. 

Note in the paragraph how the speaker develops his 
theme by definition. He also partitions his theme. Here 
are the three themes of the address: (1) individual free- 
dom, (2) preservation of property, (3) state rights. 
The word freedom is repeated 7 times in this paragraph 
Much thought has gone into this paragraph on the sub- 
ject of freedom. What a beautiful sentence: “Freedom 
is more precious than all the gold and all the jewels of the 
Indies.” The continuum is introduced as a technique in 
thinking about shades of freedom. The concept of freedom 
as not static is introduced. See paragraphs 14, 31 for a 
repetition of the idea. Note definition by negation. 


Note how this paragraph helps “the time to pass without 
weariness.” The Judge gets at the idea of freedom from 
another angle, another point of view. He paints a picture. 
He introduces a little drama. He sets the scene, names 
the characters, and gives the plot. Conversation is in- 
troduced. The paragraph uses the dramatic as a means 
of carrying the theme. The concept of freedom as dynamic 
is further developed. The Judge uses contrasts and com- 
parisons to develop his idea of freedom. The Judge tries 
to make an abstraction comprehensible. Murrow’s pro- 
grams are widely viewed. The Judge appeals to the ex- 
perience of the audience. 


Note the phrase “temper of the times.” Here we have 
thinking in a context. The antagonist communism 
arouses attention and interest. Note how such words as 
defend, onslaughts, alert, danger, ruthless prick attention. 
The Judge is still talking about freedom and the danger 
of losing it through adopting the methods of the com- 
munists. The Judge uses two figures of speech here 
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inevitable consequence of which must be the erosion 
or whittling away of our heritage of freedom. 


At this point, if time were available, which it is not, a 
a sketch of historical background would be both logical 
and helpful. I shall content myself with a single illustra- 
tion. Not long ago I was reading the diary of John 
Evelyn, who was writing in terms of 1650 or thereabouts, 
and I came to a description of his experience one day 
when he was taken to see a man put to the torture. The 
prisoner was charged as a pickpocket; the man whose 
pocket had been picked identified him, but the prisoner 
refused to admit his guilt. What he saw in the torture 
chamber was too much for worthy John’s stomach and 
he declined an invitation to witness what was to be done 
to the next victim. But there is not a word of protest 
in the diary. He took it for granted that this was the 
thing to do, and it was the regular, lawful procedure. 

Against this background, let us tura to the Bill of Rights. 
How is the individual protected against the government? 
The Fifth Amendment gives us part of the answer: “No 
person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise 
infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of 
a grand jury; * * * nor shall be compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived 


of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law 
Ve = 


There are those who wish to abolish grand juries; they 
say the grand jury is a cumbersome and antiquated 
device that the grand jurors always indict when the 
District Attorney wants them to. But manv of those here 
present have sat as grand jurors, you know that you can 
always seek instructions from the judge under whose 
jurisdiction the grand jury serves, and that no one can 
compel you to indict someone even if the District At- 
torney fusses and fumes and tells you the accused is 
guilty. And this happens—the case for the government is 
presented and the grand jury finds no true bill. The Bill 
of Rights provides the citizen with this protection 
against the possible tyranny of his government. 

How does this privilege against self-incrimination ac- 
tually work? Suppose the authorities are investigating 
the murder of a gangster or a shakedown by some union 
racketeer or a conspiracy of communists to overthrow 
the government by force and violence. In the typical 
case a witness is called before a grand jury and he re- 
fuses to answer questions on the ground that his answers 
may tend to incriminate him. Do the authorities let the 
matter g> at that. They certainly do not. Here is where 
the judge comes in again. Indeed, he always comes in, as 
somewhere down the line a judge must decide if con- 
stitutional rights have been infringed. 

The judge is called in or the interested parties are brought 
before him and there is a hearing at which the judge 
decides in a proceeding to punish for contempt whether 
the witness has a right to refuse to answer the question. 
This may look easy to you but I tell you sometimes it is 
a tough proposition to decide. 

It is a popular conception that if the witness pleads his 
privilege against self-incrimination he must be guilty. 
But this is absurd; it just is not so. What the judge has 
to figure out is whether the situation in which the witness 
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“erosion or whittling away”. He drops the erosion figure 
but in paragraphs 15 and 30 he repeats the figure of 
whittling away. 


7. This paragraph is an example of the Judge’s technique 


of “wandering.” He suggests that he would like to go 
into the history of the attainment of freedom, but must 
not due to time. But the imagination of the audience is 
awakened. Then he gives a powerful illustration of what 
individual freedom was once like. He again sets the 
scene, and gives the characters, and he gives the plot. He 
dramatizes. 


8. Note the transitional phrase, “Against this background.” 


So much thus far has been in the way of introduction. 
There has been a discussion of freedom. Now the speaker 
takes up the first point mentioned in paragraph 4. The 
first main point of the discussion was stated thus: It 
is the individual on the one hand and all the powers 
of government and the state and society on the other.” 
He devotes 11 paragraphs to the discussion of individual 
rights. He devotes more space to this point than to the 
other two. This is one way a speaker has of emphasizing. 
The Judge repeats the Fifth Amendment for his audi- 
ence. He obeys the injunction, “Never overestimate the 
information of your audience or underestimate their in- 
telligence.” 


9. The Judge states the attack on the grand jury and then 


refutes it by appealing to the experience of his audience. 
Note how the Judge weaves his audience’s experience 
into his speech. His speech is a conversation. Note such 
phrases as “cumbersome and antiquated”, “fusses and 
fumes.” 


10. Note the use of a question as a transition. The speaker 


11. 


supposes three possible cases. Note how the language 
fits the statement: murder, shakedown, gangster, union 
racketeer, conspiracy of communists. The speaker is using 
his personal experience to draw upon. Note the repetition 
of “constitutional rights.” 


b I 


Note the conversational style. “I tell you sometimes 
it is a tough proposition to decide.” The Judge takes 
the audience into his confidence. They feel that they 
are getting inside information. The Judge has earned the 
right to speak on this. 


Note the use of refutation. The Judge is reasoning with 
his audience. The audience is taken behind the scenes. 
The Judge uses the figure of speech of the scales of justice. 
Part of the gospel the Judge is preaching is in the sen- 
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finds himself is such that answers to the questions might 
be used against him in a criminal prosecution. Often it 
looks as though the witness were in no danger of being 
prosecuted criminally for anything but is simply trying 
to protect his friends or his relatives by withholding in- 
formation. But how is one to tell? Surely in cases of 
doubt the scales should be tipped in favor of the pro- 
tection of constitutional rights. 

Many a time, when I was a practising lawyer, 1 advised 
clients not to talk, where I thought that anything they 
said might be used against them, perhaps in prosecutions 
under the anti-trust laws, or, as in the case of the officers 
of the companies that used to issue mortgage certificates, 
in prosecutions for the alleged offense of fraudulently 
obtaining money by use of the mail. 

But what I am particularly interested in making clear 
to you is that such a right as the one under discussion 
requires redefinition from time to time. These concepts 
of the Bill of Rights are necessarily dynamic not static. 
The wily strategy and maneuvers of the communists and 
their sympathizers have caused the writing of new chap- 
ters in the court records of constitutional interpretation. 
Many of the cases currently arising have to with the 
leaders of unions. Tomorrow the pressure will come 
from some other direction. 

Without the protection of the Fifth Amendment we 
would bit by bit degenerate into a police state. This is 
one of the most important and fundamental of our 
freedoms. Despite all the loose talk we hear, we must be 
determined to preserve this right and not permit it to be 
whittled away by loose interpretation or torn from the 
Constitution by amendment. And if it protects the 
guilty as well as the innocent we must realize that this 
was Obvious from the first. And no one knows who is 
guilty or who is not, under our laws, until the jury has 
rendered its verdict. 

Thus the figure of the judge looms large. He is the one 
who in the last analysis stands between the government 
on the one hand and the citizen on the other. It may be 
that the judge is deciding a tax case: The government 
says he owes the money, the citizen says he doesn’t. 
Or it may be a criminal case or any of a great variety 
of others in which the citizen is pitted against the United 
States or against the People of the State of New York or 
against the Commonwealth of Massachusetts or what- 
not. 

When judges from foreign countries visit the United 
States sooner or later many of them wind up in my 
chambers down in the United States Courthouse. One of 
the questions most of them ask is whether the executive 
tells me how to decide the cases, even by little hints. 
Well, I know how the government wants the case to 
come out all right, that is obvious from the pleadings; 
but if anyone connected with the Department of Justice 
tried to see me without the presence of his adversary, 
under the guise of explaining some of the fine points 
of the case, I would consider it a personal affront and 
send him about his business in short order. 

Now I know from my experience that in rare cases you 
may come across a judge who acts as though he were on 
on the bench to decide cases in favor of the government. 
This is particularly bad when the judge signs a forty or 
fifty page document containing findings of fact, sub- 
mitted by government counsel, without so much as chang- 
ing a comma. But that is not the way the system is sup- 
posed to work; and that is not the way it does work. Of 
course, you always have to deal with the human equation. 
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tence, “Surely in cases of doubt the scales should be 
tipped in favor of the protection of constitutional rights.” 
A key phrase “constitutional rights” is again used. There 
is no escaping the theme. 


Here is an example of the “wandering” of the speaker. 
He now uses an illustration from his past experience. 
Observation is a tried and true means of getting informa- 
tion for a speech. The Judge gives three sorts of cases 
where he advised his clients not to talk. 


Note the transitional word “But.” The desire to be clear 
is uppermost in the speaker's mind. He wants to com- 
municate. Speaking, effective speaking, always is char- 
acterized by this desire to get into the other person's 
thinking. The term “Bill of Rights” is repeated. The 
phrase “dynamic not static” used in other paragraphs is 
used here. The experience of the Judge with communism 
is responsible for this observation. Note his use of the 
adjective “wily.” Here is. the philosopher. He illustrates 
what he means by “dynamic not static.” 

The Judge does not let the audience forget that he is 
talking about the Fifth Amendment. The figure of speech 
“whittled away” is again used. Note the declarative sen- 
tences. The earnestness and sincerity of the speaker are 
apparent in these sentences. The conviction of the speaker 
would beget conviction in the audience. Note the refu- 
tation again, “And if it protects the guilty as well as 
the innocent we must realize that this was obvious from 
the first.” And what a reaffirmation the last sentence 
is. He is saying what the audience believes. 


The transitional word “Thus” summarizes what has pre- 
ceded in the paragraphs dealing with the place of the 
Judge in deciding questions relative to the Fifth Amend- 
ment. Again note how the Judge wants the audience to 
understand the function of the judge. He gives concrete 
instances where the Judge must decide. 


Again the Judge wanders. He attacks the problem from 
another point of view. He wants to make it clear what 
the position of the American judge is in protecting 
the rights of the citizen. Note the conversational quality, 
“Well, I know how the government .” Note how 
the factor of conflict is introduced. This is interesting. 
The Judge is subject to pressures. 


The Judge knows his audience. He knows what they are 
thinking. He addresses himself to what they are saying 
to themselves. He uses the refutation again. Note the col- 
loquial flavor of the Judge’s language, “worth his salt,” 
“gets the breaks,” and “come in and see for yourselves.” 
The Judge has pride in his profession. His personal proof 
is in what he says, “the judges are honorable men.” This 
paragraph is a conclusion of the section on the discussion 
of the individual rights. The Judge succeeds in creating 
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But I want to make it perfectly plain to you gentlemen 
that the judges are honorable men and any judge worth 
his salt will consider the United States government or 
any state or municipal government simply as one of the 
parties in the case before him. If you have an idea that 
the government always gets the breaks, you should come 
down to our courthouse some time and wander around 
All the court rooms are open to the public—come in and 
see for yourselves. 
Let us turn to property rights. What is due process of 
law? If I branched off into particular situations, I could 
talk all day and still leave the subject as obscure as when 
I started, except to those of you who are lawyers. Natu- 
rally what is due process of law depends on the knowledge 
of legal principles and their historical development. But 
I do have something to say about the right approach to 
the subject and I am pretty sure you will understand 
what I have to say 
One of the strangest phenomena is the curious and abso- 
lutely unfounded belief on the part of the public that 
the judges know all the laws and that they only work 
when they are sitting on the bench hearing cases. The 
true fact is that most of their working time is devoted to 
reading statutes and decisions and briefs submitted by 
counsel in an effort to discover what the law is. Some- 
times there are precedents “right on the nose,” as the 
lawyers say, but more often there is no binding precedent 
on the precise point at issue. How does the judge go 
about “finding” the applicable law in such a case? 
There are two approaches, diametrically opposed to one 
another. The first is to follow what is sometimes called 
the “humanitarian” or “equitable” approach, by which the 
judge meditates and finally comes out with something he 
thinks is fair, after the manner of King Solomon. When 
I went on the bench I thought I was going to do this; 
but, when I was faced with the responsibility, I soon 
came to the conclusion that I just could not do that 
without introducing into the law an element of chaos 
and uncertainty. My function really was to follow the 
second approach, which was to make a real honest-to- 
goodness effort to discover what the law was from a 
study of the available statutory and other material and 
then apply it, whether or not the result was pleasing to 
me. In one of my recent opinions I had this to say: 
Indeed, I do not believe that under our system of 
jurisprudence, judges have the right to decide cases 
purely on the basis of what may strike an individual 
judge as the right thing to do, independent of any 
rule of law. We are not mere philosophers, nor is it our 
function to dispense a priori justice between the 
parties, but rather to determine and apply the law 
as best we can. 
Under our Constitution we are governed by laws not by 
men. And this “due process of law” of which I have been 
speaking stems directly from the Bill of Rights. We must 
never tamper with these fundamentals. 


In our lifetimes the most serious inroads upon the basic 
assumptions of the Bill of Rights have taken place in a 
continuing redefinition of the functions of the state and 
federal government vis-a-vis one another. There seems to 
be a race between the “general welfare” clause of the 
Preamble and the Tenth Amendment to see which one 
will gobble the other up, with the odds heavily on the 
general welfare” clause. The Tenth Amendment, which 
is, of course, part of the Bill of Rights, provides: 
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confidence in his audience in the judges and the courts. 


This is a textbook transition: “Let us turn to property 
rights.” In the question the Judge introduces the key 
phrase of this section “due process.” The Judge has 
analyzed his audience. He knows there are lawyers in it. 
Note that in this transitional paragraph he tells his audi- 
ence what he is going to say. He outlines his attack. 


20. Again here is refutation. The Judge combats throughout 
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the speech ideas which the public has. He has kept an 
ear to the ground. There is some humor here. The Judge 
talks the language of the audience. His style is the plain 
style. Note that he ends this paragraph by stating what 
he is going to take up in the next. There is a flow of 
ideas. 


Note the organization of this paragraph. A textbook 
might well use this to show how an idea should be de- 
veloped. The development is easy to follow. He takes 
up each approach in turn. He labels his ideas: “humani- 
tarian,” “equitable.” The Judge calls upon his personal 
experience. This is always interesting. Notice how this 
paragraph is focused on the “due process” concept. The 
Judge reinforces his idea by an opinion which he de- 
livered. The use of restatement as a factor of support is 
to be noted. 


Here we have a conclusion. An effective speaker does not 
leave his ideas hanging in the air. He nails them down. 
He ties up what he has been saying with the “Bill of 
Rights.” Here is the key phrase of the speech. The Judge 
leaves no doubt in anybody's mind about the unifying 
idea of the speech. 

The third main point of the speech is taken up: functions 
of the state and federal government. Note the Latin. 
Here we have a student of the law: vis-a-vis. Each of us 
has a style and our vocabulary is a part of that style. Note 
the figure of speech: race. Conflict is a factor of interest- 
ingness. Note the choice of the word “gobble.” The bias 
of the speaker is apparent. The Key phrase Bill of 
Rights again asserts itself. The Judge feels it is necessary 
to restate the Tenth Amendment. Never underestimate 
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The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 

What would the founders say if they knew how the con- 
cept of interstate commerce had been expanded so that to 
find an acknowledged exclusively imtra-state matter is like 
looking for a needle in a haystack! There are a great vari- 
ety of grants in aid, for school lunches, constructing high- 
ways, building airports, cleaning slum areas, building 
hospitals and so on. There are always emergencies of one 
kind and another. One field after another of state actiwity 
is preempted and taken over by the federal government. 
Along these lines a colossal struggle is in the making over 
labor relations. Before too long, we may see this field pre- 
empted, too. Perhaps a mere amendment to the Taft- 
Hartley Act may do the trick and set the stage for a hold- 
ing by the court that the right to work provisions still 
in the statutes or constitutions of eighteen states are no 
longer of any force and effect. 


Indeed, last June, at the Forty-ninth Annual Conference 
of Governors, President Eisenhower reported that a dis- 
tinguished scholar had told him that the present trend 
toward centralizing governmental power in Washington 
would eventually make the states “powerless satellites of 
the National Government” unless checked; and he 
recommended the organization of a Task Force to study 
the subject and recommend a retransfer of some of the 
activities to the states with a corresponding alteration 
of the tax structure. 

We all know how every governmental body reaches out 
for more and more power. This seems to be one of the 
intuitive urgings men have when they are born. It is as 
natural and as inevitable as death and taxes. 

But I am an optimist. There is no occasion to go off in a 
corner and sulk or to think that the world is rapidly 
going to blazes. History belies all this despondency and 
I want no part of it. And all this preliminary is working 
up to some conclusions. 


First, never lose faith in our precious Bill of Rights. Let 
us stand on it as on a rock and be steadfast against those 
forces that would amend it or tear it apart or whittle it 
down by loose interpretations suggested by way of com- 
promise or by the seeming expedience of the moment. 


Second, let us bore into and study these subjects, and try 
our best to understand that they are dynamic and not 
static, because life is that way. It is idle to sit on the side 
lines and cuss out the Supreme Court. 


And, lastly, let us roll up our sleeves and pitch in as 
individuals, participating in the rough and tumble of 
politics right at the bottom of the ladder in local political 
clubs, and from there on up, shouldering the burdens of 
citizenship and not minding it too much if we get hit 
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the intelligence of an audience but never overestimate 
their information. Note the implications of this para 


graph. 


In printing this address the Judge found it necessary to 
underline, or put in italics, his question. One can 
imagine that he emphasized this question by means of 
gesture or some other accompanying physical manifesta- 
tion in order to impress its importance upon his audience. 
The speaker goes to the heart of his third point: the 
interstate commerce concept. Note the figure of speech 
“like looking for a needle in a haystack.” All speakers 
heighten their style by means of such comparisons. Note 
how specific the speaker becomes: He goes from the 
general “grants in aid” to 

school lunches 

constructing highways 

building airports 

Clearing slum areas 

building hospitals 

The Judge is in touch with current problems. He puts 

his finger on the problem of the “right to work.” He 
shows how easy it would be for the federal government 
to invade the rights of 18 states. What better illustration 
could the Judge have selected to make his point? Note 
such phrases as “do the trick”, “set the stage.” 
The Judge hammers home his thought by a quotation 
from President Eisenhower. Here is another of the forms 
of support. The Judge is concerned about this problem 
He no doubt has a file of materials on this. He draws 
upon such materials when he has to make an address. 
Note the emphasis of the word “Indeed” with which 
the Judge opens this paragraph. 


Here is a statement of principle. The address uses this 
device for developing the theme. Note again the use of 
a common figure of speech “as inevitable as death and 
taxes.” 

Note again the transitional phrase. The turn of the 
thought, “But . . .” Again the speaker tells the audience 
what is in store for it. The speaker ends on a note of 
hope. Note the picturesque language: “go off in a corner 
and sulk.” The philosopher is speaking. The audience is 
given perspective. 

The speaker has three conclusions that he states. Note 
this technique. The speaker makes his three conclusions, 
but he does not end his speech with these. Study the 
wind-up of this speech carefully. Note that the speaker 
numbers his conclusions. This makes it easy for the 
audience to follow, easy to remember, too. Again the key 
phrase enters: The Bill of Righis. See the use of a figure 
of speech: “as on a rock.” See the way the speaker gets 
at the idea of destroying the Bill of Rights: “amend it”, 
“tear it apart”, “whittle it down.” All verbs of action 
Note the two dangers: compromise and expediency. 
How figurative and powerful is the verb “bore into.” 
“Dynamic and not static” characterizes the thinking of 
the speaker on the subject. Note again the plain language 
of the Judge, “It is idle to sit on the side lines and cuss 
out the Supreme Court.” 

Here is the appeal to action. Note how the figurative 
language is characteristic of the Judge’s style. You may 
call these clichés but they are nonetheless effective: “roll 
up our sleeves”, “rough and tumble”, “bottom of the 
ladder”, “shouldering the burdens”, “hit with a little 
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with a little mud in the process or suffer some inconven- 
ience. One of the troubles with this great country of ours 
is that too many of us have abdicated to the self-seekers 
and those with particular axes to grind. We can preserve 
our heritage of freedom only if we will fight for st down 
in the arena where there is a chance of gettimg hurt. 


In conclusion, let me tell you a story. In 1949 on the trial 
of the Communist leaders, charged with conspiracy to 
teach and advocate the overthrow of the United States 
Government by force and violence, we started off with a 
challenge to the entire panel of jurors, based upon the 
claim that Negroes, housewives and working people had 
been systematically excluded from the jury list. I did 
not at first realize that this was funnelled into three of 
the most important of the lines of communist propaganda. 
Anyway, it soon developed that there had been so such 
exclusion and I overruled the challenge. So we began to 
pick the jury with about 400 talesmen in the courtroom. 
As I thought the case might take six weeks or two months 
to try, mever dreaming that it could last from March into 
October, I suggested that we first dispose of the claims 
of all those who wished to be excused. The result was 
that every single business man or executive begged off. 
| was positively ashamed. Even in a case where our whole 
future might be at stake, for all they knew, not a single 
one of these substantial business men were willing to 
make the sacrifice. The result was that we had a jury 
composed of the very persons who were claimed to have 
been excluded: three Negroes, including a Negro woman 
as the foreman, a number of housewives and working 
people. 

My friends, this is not a healthy sign. We are a free and 
independent people; we have in our Bill of Rights a 
precious heritage which we must at all costs preserve; 
and we can preserve it only by fighting for it, fighting 
for it intelligently, persistently and unselfishly. 


Thank you for listening to me. 
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mud.” The audience knows that the Judge has not re- 
frained from getting down into the arena. His personal 
proof would activate the audience. The Judge not only 
preaches the gospel but follows it himself. If you had 
been making this speech, would you have stopped here? 
Note how the last two sentences pave the way for the 
story in the next paragraph. 

What an impressive way to close this speech. Do you 
think this should have come first? Could the Judge have 
used this as an opening? Why does it gain in force by 
being saved until last? One might call this paragraph a 
peroration. There is a strong appeal to the emotions. 
Note how the Judge relaxes his audience. We all like 
a story. Here is emotional proof. The Judge talks out 
of his experience, the most dramatic episode in his 
career as a jurist, Everyone in the audience knew the 
story, but maybe they did not know this detail about 
selecting the jury. No one could hear this story without 
sharing with the Judge his lament, “I was positively 
ashamed.” So would a thoughtful audience be ashamed. 
Note how the Judge hits the audience straight between 
the eyes with, “The result was that every single business 
man or executive begged off.” The condemned sit before 
him. The irony of this experience would pack a terrific 
wallop on the thoughtful man in the audience. The 
Communist was wrong. Our system does use Negroes, 
housewives and working people not because the system 
demands it but because of the neglect of citizenship by 
businessmen and executives. Here is the crescendo—the 
real punch at the end. See §] 2. 


This is the first time the Judge has used the phrase “My 
friends.” Note the rhythm of the passage. It is almost a 
poem. After the preceding paragraph all hearts were open. 
The speaker spoke softly, convincingly, persuasively to 
his listeners. Note the return of the key phrase Bill of 
Rights into the passage. Note the repetition of “precious 
heritage.” 

This last paragraph does not seem out of place. Some- 
times the “I thank you” at the end sounds perfunctory, 
here it seems sincere and heartfelt. 
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